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pishops Against Bishop 


From an Editorial 


At this hour the greatest need of the churches, all of them, not least our own, 
is to learn, affirm, and act on the fact that our chief business is religion, before 
everything else; and the greatest single service we can render to religion is to 
set down in plain English, as the bishops say, “some test of earnest and sincere 
purpose of discipleship for belief and for life.’ Where do we stand? That is 
the paramount question. To-day is the most militant time in religion since 
Luther’s day. The repudiation of the things which Bishop Lawrence once 
believed is the greatest, the bravest, and the most significant achievement on the 
part of a bishop in the history of the Episcopal Church. 


A new church is coming which will continue all the enriching tradition of 
Christian history and at the same time speak a reborn statement of faith such 
as belongs to our era. One needs only to mark the epochs in church history to 
know that the reason they became epochs was that they put off the old incredibles 
and put on the new truth of their own time. This is a task to which Bishop Law- » 
rence has lent the strength of his high position, the simplicity of a religious man 
of affairs, the unfearing utterance of a leader who as he comes to the end of his 
ministry at threescore and ten tells the incoming generation what the church 
must do to be saved. Does the church want to be saved? 
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Woodrow Wilson’s Address 


OODROW WILSON’S ARMISTICE DAY ad- 
dress had the quality at once of a terrific emo- 
tion for a cause very precious to millions, and the 
impatience of a spirit not well sheltered in a body 
broken for that same cause. It is true, the power 
of Mr. Wilson is very great among Americans, and 
his words on this anniversary went round the 
world, stinging whom he calls enemies of his ideal, 
and firing its friends with new zeal to keep on. 
Partisans there are on either side who will take 
their fling or comfort in the utterance; as for us, 
we think, as we ought to think, of the deep religious 
foundations. 
What of the address? Woodrow Wilson is not 
a prophet, as the correspondents wrote to their 
papers after hearing and seeing him. He is a 
Covenanting Scotch Presbyterian. He is kin of 
John Knox, Oliver Cromwell, and John Calvin (not 
forgetting Jonathan Edwards). He speaks the 
thunder of might and power when he thinks men 
try to thwart God. He sees God always in the 
great issues of humankind. As truly as a seer 
upon a mountain, crying condemnation on a people 
(or a portion thereof), Woodrow Wilson conceives 
himself to speak out of that ancient and yet ever 
modern faith. Everybody stops to hear. It makes 
politicians pause, religionists tremble and in many 
instances heartily assent, and the whole world 
know that here is a man who stands fast, and hay- 
ing done all, stands. It is awful condemnation, if 
it is true, for one to say, as Wilson did, “I have 
-seen fools resist Providence before, and I have seen 
their destruction, as will come upon these again 
—utter destruction and contempt. That we shall 
preyail is as sure as that God reigns.” He is still 
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ruthless of what men think. It is religion that 
counts. He always gets back to God, as he under- 
stands God. The world must listen to a man like 
that. Will it believe and act? 


Bishops Against Bishop 


Heat LAYMEN in the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, amazed and confused by Bishop 
William Lawrence’s abandonment of the doctrine 
of the virgin birth and the carnal resurrection, 
have prevailed with the House of Bishops, who in 
Dallas, Tex., last week, repudiated the Massachu- 
setts bishop’s alleged heresy in the most explicit 
terms of which we have record in the history of 
the church. 

Before we consider their action, will the reader 
please keep in mind that this is none other than 
a part of the inclusive fundamentalist movement 
that is doing its divisive work in all American 
Protestant churches? Among the Episcopalians 
there may now be seen the real theological war- 
fare, in every dramatic detail, about exactly the 
same points of doctrine that already have made 
the great strife and cleavage among Presbyterians, 
Baptists, Methodists, Disciples, and Congregation- 
alists,—in fact, among all communions except the 
honestly liberal churches. Surely, the signs say 
the reformation is coming. 

Such profound antipathy in. matters of historic 
belief will issue, as we have often,said, in a funda- 
mentalist church on the one hand, and a liberal 
church (instead of the meaningless and number- 
less denominations we have at present) on the other 
hand. 

From the beginning of this historic movement, 
in February of 1922, in which THE Recisrer took 
the lead in the whole country, the progress has been 
swift and straight. As to Bishop Lawrence, we 
said on November 1, 1923, that such laymen as U.S. 
Senator George Wharton Pepper and Hon. Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff were in heated pursuit of him, 
and the news from Dallas confirms us, because it 
associates their names with a petition presented 
to the hierarchy, signed by hundreds and hundreds 
of laymen and clergymen. They demand definition 
of the position of the church. The definition is 
given in particularity. These laymen ask for re- 
assurance about their historic fundamentals, chief 
of which are the virgin birth and the carnal resur- 
rection of Jesus. The report of the bishops unani- 
mously adopted, says, 

Objections to the doctrine of the virgin birth or to the bodily 
resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ are not only contrary 
to the Christian tradition, but have been abundantly dealt 
with by the best scholarship of the day. Some test of earnest 
and sincere purpose of discipleship for belief and for life 
is reasonably required for admission to the Christian society. 


Accordingly, profession of the Apostles’ Creed as.a summary 
of Christian belief stands and has stood from early days 


along with renunciation of evil and the promise of obedience 


to God’s commandments .as a condition of baptism, 


The report continues with an unmistakable threat 
of action against departure from the Creed: 

A clergyman, whether deacon, priest, or bishop, as a condi- 
tion of receiving his ministerial commission, is required to 
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promise conformity to the doctrine, discipline, and worship 
of the church, 

To deny, or to treat as immaterial, belief in the Creed in 
which at every regular service of the church both minister 
and congregation profess to believe, is to trifle with words 
and cannot but expose us to the suspicion and the danger 
of dishonesty and unreality. 

Honesty in the use of language—to say what we mean and 
mean what we say—is not least important with regard to 
ha language and especially our approach to Almighty 

0 

For this last sentiment—simple honesty, integrity 
—we have the greatest respect. It is the real sin 
of the church to lack it. Bishop Lawrence re- 
. cently said in Cambridge, Mass., before a company 

of his clergy, “Now you men know you don’t be- 
lieve in the virgin birth.” Yet they say it in 

church. Of course, every one of us in the liberal 
household knows more than one Episcopalian rec- 
tor who has thrown the whole fundamentalist posi- 
tion to the winds. He takes the same ground as 
Bishop Lawrence, except before the altar. The 
important question is this: Is there to-day enough 
intelligent force on the one side, in the denomina- 
tion, and enough resistance of change on the other 
side, to make an immediate clash, a thoroughgoing 
issue in the church? Or will both sides follow their 
custom, and for the sake of that mushy peace 
which is innocuous silence, that sentimental unity 
which is smothered conviction, pass up the ques- 
tions which are the deepest concern of religion? 

Will they try Bishop Lawrence for heresy? We 
have our doubts about the present strength of char- 
acter of the men who ought to lead in the Episco- 
pal Church. Their so-called liberals, like so many 
other liberals, have no heroic passion for their 
faith; and the fundamentalists get all the satis- 
faction they require for their dry souls by passing 
resolutions and then resuming their wonted ways 
of serving tables and talking about justice in indus- 
try and obligations in the international crisis. 

At this hour the greatest need of the churches, 
all of them, not least our own, is to learn, affirm, 
and act on the fact that our chief business is reli- 
gion, before everything else; and the greatest single 
service we can render to religion is to set down in 
plain English, as the bishops say, “some test of 
earnest and sincere purpose of discipleship for 
belief and for life.’ Where do we stand? That is 
the paramount question. To-day is the most mili- 
tant time in religion since Luther’s day. The repu- 

-diation of the things which Bishop Lawrence once 
believed is the greatest, the bravest, and the most 
significant achievement on the part of a bishop in 

-_ the history of the Episcopal Church. Even Phil- 
lips Brooks was less explicit against the Apostles’ 

Creed, though. it is always to be remembered that 


ah the foundation of his faith was somewhat of the. 


Unitarian loyalty and consecration to truth in 
which he was born. For Phillips Brooks was bap- 
“tized as a Unitarian in the First Church of Bos- 
‘ton: If he could live to see this day, he would be on 
'which side? We know as well as the reader knows. 
A new church is coming which will continue all 
_the enriching tradition of Christian history and at 
“the same time speak a reborn statement of faith 
such as, belongs to our era. One needs only to mark 
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the epochs in church history to know that the*rea- 
son they became epochs was that they put off the 
old incredibles and put on the new truth of their 
own time, This is a task to which Bishop Lawrence 
has lent the strength of his high position, the sim- 
plicity of a religious man of affairs, the unfearing 
utterance of a leader who as he comes to the end of 
his ministry at threescore and ten tells the incom- 
ing generation what the church’ must: do to be 
saved. Does the church want to be saved? 


To Our Children 


E WHO ARE THEIR ELDERS by a few 

years ought to keep very close to our boys 
and girls in their difficulties. Let us mention one. 
It is a school matter. It may be there is a case in 
your home. After hard, honest, persistent study, a 
given subject is not mastered. Marks run down. 
The spirit droops. Suffering. We cught to know 
what deep wounds, what wordless anguish may be 
averted from the harassed soul of the conscientious 
student—your daughter, my son—if we will be 
philosopher as well as parent, and explain the plain 
truth about this recalcitrant book that will not 
open its lore to the baffled learner. 

The first fact to get clearly is that our school 
system is made for the average talent and capacity 
of youth. It is all-round. It is for a group, not an 
individual. It is a supposition, fairly well con- 
firmed by experience, that all the courses offered 
are what a growing mind is able to understand. 
But the second fact is, we are not all of us average. 
Not every one of us is all-round. Some of us lack- 
ing one gift have another gift marked in high 
degree. That is true of talent for the fine arts. © 
Many examples of distinction in these callings 
whom we could cull from Who’s Who never had 
general training, because they were essentially 
(though not in the Biblical sense) one-talent 
people. Not everybody can do mathematics and 
not everybody can write fluent and cogent English, 
precisely aS not- many persons can play a musical 
instrument nor sell goods. Why blame the former 
two and leave the latter two blameless? 

The boy or girl who is having a very hard time 
with certain class work ought to be given every 
comfort, for so to treat them is only decent under- 
standing of the facts in the case. We are not 
among the caustic critics of the public schools. But 
neither are we among those mentors whom we some- 
times find in public and private schools who have 
no respect for students who happen not to have the 
peculiar mental warp to get around the mentors’ 
subjects. We can recall a certain teacher of French 
and another of mathematics who delighted in mak- 
ing the souls of the backward fellows in . their 
classes ‘writhe in despair. The students were inno- 
Theirs—the teachers’—were 
the real blame and shame, because they ought to 
have known human nature even better than they 
knew their bloodless and impersonal subjects. 

And so there are a legion of us who ought to be 
ministering this blessed common sense to our 
children. 
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~ Oh, America! Please, Please Help! 


See what, with England, We May Do for Mankind 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW of the scarred 

face of Continental Europe inevitably 
leads the observer, unless he be tainted 
with the prevalent Nationalism, to an im- 
portant conclusion. That conclusion is 
that, by and large, Continental Hurope is 
a madhouse. The only difference in the 
diagnosis of the mental disease that per- 
yades the mental and spiritual life 
of the Old World is the difference in 
the idée fire. With the defeated area 
of Europe the madness takes the form 
of a frantic effort to survive. With 
the victorious faction of nations, the 
driving impulse, which rejects every 
consideration of justice and humanity, 
is the effort to maintain life in order 
to kill—and to grow great on the ruins 
of fallen neighbors. As fear is the 
source of hate, in no less a degree 
than is envy the fount of the 
same destroying passion, the Huro- 
pean horizon would hold no omen of 
hope if it were not for the single 
star that is rising out of the deepen- 
ing night. 

That star of promise is the psy- 
chology of the English-speaking race. 
Wherever Englishmen have trod as 
victors they have left a trace of un- 


derstanding, a tradition of kindly 
feeling. The contrast between the 


British and all the rest of the con- 
quering nations is pointedly illus- 
trated by an incident recorded in one 
of the conquered countries in the late 
bitter unpleasantness. The officers of 
the conquering countries, after the 
occupation began, were in the habit 
of availing themselves of the club 
frequented by the officers of the de- 
feated army. The British officers, 
with the generosity that animates a 
chivalrous foe, shook hands with the 


men whom they had fought and de- ,. 


feated, and partook of the associa- 
tions of the club-house on a footing 
of equality. 


ONE OF THE OFFICERS of the Con- 
tinental armies upbraided a British officer 
for his condescending attitude. “We 
wouldn’t soil our gloves by shaking hands 
with these fellows,” he protested. “Are 
your gloves, then, so clean as all that?” 
retorted the Britisher, mildly. What hap- 
pened in that capital of a defeated nation 
happened in the capital of every defeated 
nation that was occupied by a _ hostile 
army. The British showed by their con- 
duct that they looked upon the incident 
of war—hbitter though it was—as only the 
interruption of a friendship which would 
be resumed. The last gun had been hardly 
fired in the super-conflict when they began 
to prepare the way for that resumption 
of friendship. 

The spirit in which some of the Con- 
tinental nations on the Allied side were 
fighting the war was shown in quite dif- 
ferent colors at the surrender of one of 
the hard-fought fronts. Three officers had 


When tragedy impends, 


8S. I. TONJOROFF 


been sent by the defeated army to arrange 
the terms of the armistice. They were 
kept standing for an hour or so in the 
chamber where the negotiations were to 
be held. Finally a high officer of one of 
the victorious nations strode into the room, 
stamped up and down several times with- 
out returning the salute of the parliamen- 


Keystone Photograph 
HERBERT HOOVER REPRESENTS US 


certain we shall go, is it not? 


taries, then stopped stock still, folded 
Napoleonic arms, glanced contemptuously 
at the three officers, and uttered only 
two words, staring at them steadily so 
that his words would lose no particle of 
“their weight: “Sales bétes!” The officer 
who thus treated a fallen and defenceless 
enemy is now a high military authority 
of one of the Great Powers, and recently 
made a tour of the Eastern front to 
strengthen its weak spots and consolidate 
his country’s far-flung frontier against 
the Bolshevik menace. It is not recorded 
that any other of the Continental generals 
treated his fallen foe quite so frankly, 
but the commanders of the Continental 
armies plainly showed by their attitude 
toward the defeated that they need never 
look forward to a resumption of friendly 
interdependence. 

The difference between the British point 
of view and the point of view maintained 
by the other Allied armies as the war 


as it does dreadfully in 
Hurope, we Americans think of Herbert Hoover; 
and so we publish again his strong countenance for 
an example of our true country’s heart and soul; 
to look’ upon it will give us courage that we may 
et go and succor the morally and _ spiritually 
roken peoples of Europe as he once went for us 


to feed the sick and hungry multitudes. It is 


ended is reflected by the words of a judge 
of the court of appeals in a defeated 
capital as he watched a “Tommy” trudg- 
ing sturdily along the street, his pipe be- 
tween his teeth, his hands in his pockets, 
an orderly citizen of the capital which 
he was helping to keep in subjection: 
“See that soldier? He is the representa- 
tive of a race that is fit to rule the 
earth.” 

Such is the record which one of 
the great branches of the English- 
speaking race left behind it after the 
Great War. Of the things wrought 
by our own half of the great family 
of common speech and common psy- 
chology, American generosity has fur- 
nished the world with a tradition of 
which the splendor had never been ap- 
proached before. America’s hand was 
never laid upon any race or nation 
in order to destroy. Wherever Ameri- 
can troops were stationed at the 
end of the conflict, there the name of 
America is honored to-day, and will 
be honored by generations to come. 
By his generosity, his self-restraint, 
and his perfect discipline, speaking 
as a whole, the American soldier has 
left a record of chivalry which will 
long survive. It is a matter of knowl- 
edge that when the American soldiers 
left Coblenz, the people of Coblenz 
wept. Even at this distance of time, 
the good name which American sol- 
diers and commanders left behind 
them lives after them. 


AMERICAN CHARITIES, Ameri- 
ean efforts to rebuild broken human- 
ity, American sacrifices to rebuild 
civilization, without regard to the 
alignment that nations had made in 
the war, wrote a page of surpassing 
beauty in the history of the great 
division. It was natural, of course, 
that America should give with im- 
petuous generosity to the countries 
at whose side she had fought; but, 
as the perspective of time lengthens, it 
is becoming evident that American charity 
was world-embracing. Like the British, 
who were ending the war only to hasten 
the resumption of friendly relations with 
their former foes, the Americans also did 
their best, by their broad and generous 
humanity, to make the better future pos- 
sible. By blood and by feeling, America 
was directly related to both camps in 
the conflict. Nature herself mapped out 
the course of generosity which America 
has followed in the period of reconstruc- 
tion. } 

To Britain and America, then, the sub- 
merged half of the world looks in the 
present decisive period, when the problem 
of whether peoples are to, live or to die 
is being solved. Many a suppressed racial 
minority is sighing from the bottom of 
its heart, “I wish the settlement of our 
fate could be left to the English!” Many 

(Continued on page 1127) ; 
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The Physician Crowds Out the Minister 


He is Preferred to Look After the Morals and Religion of the Com- 
munity, together with the Social Worker, and It Ought Not To Be 


. 


HAVE NOT any doubt myself of the 

validity of miracles, if you will define 
a miracle as Saint Augustine did, as an 
act or effect going far beyond human 
knowledge but not against the laws of 
God. If we define a miracle as something 
' which happens contrary to the known 
law of physics and chemistry, or as being 
beyond them, it seems perfectly obvious 
‘that miracles happen as often as we get 
the junction of a great personality and a 
great faith, especially the latter. Any 
man who has had much to do with human 
nature has seen what somebody would 
eall “miracles” worked, ninety-nine-hun- 
dredths of them by what is faith on the 
part of the individual concerned, the faith 
of the person helped, and one-hundredth 


by the personality of the person who is 


supposed to have worked the miracle; 
but, however one splits these fractions, 
the fact of miraculous healing seems to 
me perfectly obvious at the time of Christ, 
and long before the time of Christ, and 
at the present day. Of course all through 
church history, all through the Middle 
Ages, miracles were almost orthodox, 
almost fashionable. When one wrote the 
life of any individual one always wrote 
his “life and miracles.” And unfortu- 
nately to-day, when people write the lives 
of great men they write the life and 
leave out the miracle. Some of you are 
old enough to have delighted, as I did, 
in the ministry of Phillips Brooks, and 
when his life was written I suppose many 
of you were reminded that the miracles 
were left out; they were never discovered 
in A. VY. G. Allen’s Life. That is the mis- 
take of the biographer, and not of the per- 
sonality. Every great man works mira- 
eles, as I see it, but for no great man, 
either in his relations to sick people or 
anywhere else, is the miracle the stock in 
trade, the regular thing, the thing that he 
is supposed to do on Wednesdays from 
10 to 12, or at any other clinic hour. It 
seems to me that this particular aspect 
of the healing work of clergymen or physi- 
cians or anybody else never ought to be 
the aspect that is stressed, that is, so to 
speak, advertised ; it ought to be something 
that very little is said about, and that 
comes when it may by the power of forces 
largely independent of the individual who 
is supposed to work the miracle. 

Most of those who have been concerned 
with healing cults within the church 
have been unfortunate, I think, in getting 
hold of some special theological trick, 
and exploiting, in the best of faith, 
something that does not deserve credence. 
Hypnotism, psychoanalysis, Coué’s meth- 
ods, are picked up in this country by 

_yarious people with great avidity, largely, 
I think, from defective education—defec- 
tive education sometimes in the academic 

sense, but more often in the sense of 


RICHARD C. CABOT 


Dr. Cabot has not only taken up the 
literary succession in the medical profes- 
sion which was long the office of the late 
Sir William Osler; he has brought to 
this service a religious faith which was 
never the dominant sentiment with that 
other remarkable hwmanizer of his calling, 
the man who interpreted the inwardness 
of the physician’s life with the consum- 
mate skill of a man of letters. Through 
the following contribution, which has been 
selected from the stenographic notes of 
his address before the Ministers’ Institute 
in New Haven, the author offers something 
so simple and good that everybody will 
read it eagerly and profitably. 


general experience. Almost anybody who 
first tries hypnotism thinks that he has 
struck a gold mine. He sees extraordinary 
effects which he does not know to be 
temporary. He sees no evils, because it 
takes time to bring them out. Now the 
wise man reads the history of hypnotism, 
and does not have to learn at the ex- 
pense of various individuals who trust- 
ingly come to him for aid. There are 
men in both the medical profession and 
the ministry who have to learn everything 
from their own experience, and I keep 
seeing, on my own side in the medical 
profession, men starting in to make over 
and over and over again these ancient 
errors about hypnotism, deceived by the 
quick obvious benefits, oblivious of the 
deeper evils. That has passed by now, 
to a considerable extent. I dare say 
there are none of you who see people 
practicing it at the present time, but I 
see people practicing it anywhere, some 
of them unconscious of the harm they are 
doing. Nobody keeps at it many years 
without seeing that harm, but unfortu- 
nately the lessons of history are not 
passed on. 

Much more familiar to-day is the effect 
called “psychoanalysis,” which the medi- 
cal profession is beginning to get over, 
but which, unfortunately, the laity is 
still suffering from quite severely. If 
you look over the titles of the very nu- 
merous books on psychoanalysis, you will 
find most of them are not written by 
physicians, though at the beginning they 
were altogether physicians that dealt with 
it, but now the laity is suffering much 
more severely from this particular disease. 
I have had something to do in the way 
of fixing up the patients after the smash 
as a result of hypnotism and psychoanaly- 
sis. I should advise you to keep out of 
that sort of thing. 

The cure of souls, the place where the 
physician is now, or was, in a field 
where I think the ministers could often 
be of more use, does not deal with any 
special method. It does not deal with any 


process except what you and I, any day 
in the week, try to advise, to influence 
or cheer or warn some one of our fellow- 
beings. 

I cherish the faith that within two 
years nobody will know who Coué is. 
His system has indicated good effects, es- 
pecially on the body. Like Christian Sci- 
ence, I believe it has great good for the 
body and deep evil for the soul. If you 
read any of Coué’s books you will discover 
that if he has ever reflected on the virtue 
of veracity he doesn’t show evidence of 
that reflection. For instance, he will tell 
you to encourage a child who is doing 
badly,—to tell him he is doing better and 
better every day in every way, and so on, 
when you know he is not,—and of course 
you would administer the same sort of 
soothing-syrup to yourself. Now it seems 
to me no one ought to see more clearly 
than the minister that the fundamental 
trouble with this is that it is the stock in 
trade of the quack, and the physician who 
gets rich. I know of no more fundamental 
and insidious evil. 

It seems to me that the greater close- 
ness of minister and doctor which I think 
ought to come will not be brought about 
by the minister’s taking up and exploiting 
some of these newer and supposedly 
modern psychological techniques. It will 
come by individual help or by individual 
souls. - 

Beyond that, I want to say that the 
minister will be more prominent in other 
fields, where, as I see it, the doctors are 
altogether too prominent. In many ages 
there has been some one type of human ac- 
tivity that the public appreciates above 
all others. I suppose there was a time in 
medieval Italy when the painter was the 
hero, certainly there was a time in mid- 
Victorian Germany when the musician was 
the hero, and I think to-day there is a 
strong and on the whole rather undesir- 
able tendency to make a hero out of a 
doctor. He is being pushed to-day into 
all sorts of prominence and responsibility, 
where he is not particularly competent. 
I cannot see, for instance, why doctors 
should exercise so much direction of the 
public mind as they do in relation to crime, 
punishments, and such things. Are not 
the ministers in just as much of a position 
to do it? I recognize, of course, a very 
close relation of thesviews of crime upon 
physical states in mental diseases, but I 
recognize also religious starvation of the 
religious life, the atrophy of moral life, 
with which the doctor ‘has no right to 
deal and with which the minister cer- 
tainly has more to say. 

We find physicians called for as the 
heads of many institutions which are not 
purely medical. I do not see why the 
head of an institution for the feeble- 
minded or for cripples should necessarily 
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be a physician. It happens that the man 
at the head of the Massachusetts School 
for the Feeble-Minded is a great spirit 
as well as a great doctor. Dr. Walter 
E. Fernald was from the beginning a 
great man, a great human being, and he 
is doing great work with defective chil- 
dren; but it seems to me in that work his 
medical learning is about 10 per cent. and 
what has stood him in stead is his general 
understanding of huwaaiy, which is 90 
per cent. 

The writings or propaganda of mental 
hygiene show it to be nothing more than 
morals and religion. Now I do not know 
why ministers should not have a chance to 
deal with morals and religion. I think 
to-day it isn’t the exclusive property of a 
doctor, but at present it is divided between 
the doctor and the social worker, both of 
whom are estimable persons. But they 
have not, so far as I see, by training (they 
may haye by accident) any especial fitness 
for this. Yet mental hygiene is a very 
widespread propaganda, and I think very 
often gets clear off the track and is in 
danger of doing harm rather than good. 
Take the word “hygiene.” Hygiene is an 
equilibrium. When a body is thoroughly 
sound it is in equilibrium mechanically 
and physically and every other way. The 
mechanical intake and the mechanical out- 
put are the same. It is not wasting its 
strength, it is not gaining in strength; it 
is running on a level. Now mental hygiene 
as I have it is that the state of mind is in 
proper equilibrium.- This is what the 
propaganda on the whole assumes. It 
seems to me that it does very genuine 
harm. The proper attitude of the mind is 
a constant ascent, and if this is the case, 
it is not in equilibrium. If you have 
reached the age of twenty-five, you don’t 
expect to keep on growing taller, no mat- 
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ter how much more you may increase in 
some other directions. 
has interest in a human soul does expect 
it to be growing all the time. 

Let me speak of an instance that 
brought this subject acutely before my 
mind. A clergyman graduate student of 
Harvard had been at one time an inmate 
of an asylum for the insane. After his 
recovery he stayed in the institution for 
nearly eighteen months because he found 
so much for a minister to do there that 
wasn’t being done. He has kept his touch 
with that institution, going back there 
from -time to time, and it has been a very 
sad experience to find that most of what 
he was doing successfully there in the 
way of recreation for the patients, 
whereby they would not degenerate half 
so fast as many chronic insane do, had 
been dropped since he left. He tried to 
see if he couldn’t get entry to one of our 
state asylums as a chaplain, and he found 
the doors very efficiently closed. 

Of course, this particular case is com- 
plicated by several facts. The medical 
mind has a certain prejudice against re- 
ligion in certain of its forms. The in- 
sane are very prone to religious delusions, 
and the result is that most of the alienists 
—they are a small group, the alienists— 
view religion as a whole as a delusion of 
the insane largely. Consequently, when 
a man of religion places himself at their 
disposal or wants to be of use as a min- 
ister who stays there and ministers to 
the individuals for the cure of souls, as 
I have been trying to describe, he finds 
the door shut against him just because 
he is a minister. Now that is not fair, 
but it is largely brought about in this 
case because he is a minister and partly 
also because he has had one attack of 
mental disease, an attack which I think 
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qualified him supremely with those people. 
He ean sympathize as you and I cannot. 
He is particularly fitted for it. People 
who have the most success in helping 
mental suffering have been through severe 
mental trouble and suffering themselves, 
so I say this man is very well qualified 
by his mental experience to help in this 
way. . 

I do not think we look at this question 
as we should, not from any particular 
prejudice and not from any lack of feel- 
ing for humanity, but from the fact that 
we have got into the habit of thinking this 
is a field wholly for doctors—diseases of 
the mind. Now I know perfectly well” 
there is a feeling that no one can have 
any great or brilliant success in it. Any 
one who wants to feel the stubbornness 
of fact will feel it, I think, more in at- 
tempting to help the insane than he would 
if he ran his head against a stone wall, 
but there is always a raving minority in 
the large group of mental sufferers, whom 
any well-intentioned person who has pa- 
tience and who isn’t befogged by the 
presence of mental sufferers can help. I 
think the minister often can help most 
of all. It seems to me that more than 
half of my help that I have been able to 
give has been by trying to strengthen their 
religion. JI urge upon you, therefore, a 
greater initiative and a greater confidence 
in your capacity for service to the pub- 
lic in such fields as I have been speaking 
of,—in the field of mental disease, in the 
field grossly miscalled “mental hygiene,” 
in the field of individual cure of souls 
as the doctor is now very largely monopo- 
lizing it. And I would like to warn you, 
in so far as I can, without detailed argu- 
ment, against any of the healing cults, 
which are based upOE special psychologi- 
cal methods. 
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First Salvation Army Lassie of America 
now a Veteran of Kighty 


A Moving Interview on the Old Days and the First Converts 


HE MIGHT HAVE STEPPED out of 

a chapter of Dickens. Who knows? 
—that versatile story-teller in his solitary 
rambles about the dark alleys and reeking 
rookeries of the London of 1865 may have 
chanced on a group of earnest exhorters 
who were gathered on a street corner, 
singing hymns, and summoning’ sinners 
to repent for the kingdom of heayen was 
at hand; for the Salvation Army, one of 
the leading welfare agencies with activi- 
ties extending the world around, had a 
lowly beginning in that year in one of 
the slum sections of London, and Emma 
Westbrook was of that humble group. She 
with the others urged the sinner to accept 
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salvation, while he, coarsened by crime, 
jeered and threw missiles. 

Commandant Emma Westbrook, at all 
events in her old age, is a character 
Dickens would have been delighted to 
study. Though she has lived more than 
one-half her life in the United States, 
her traditions are of old England, and of 
London, mighty, corrupt, romantic London 
of the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. She likes to recall those days in 
Whitehall when William Booth, later 
General Booth, and his wife were first 
gathering converts from among the thieves, 


vagabonds, and profligates of Whitechapel, 


the Ghetto, 


part of the city Jack London has named 
“The City of Degradation.” 

“Oh, he was a man!” she observed, re- 
ferring to Gen. William Booth, founder of 
the Salvation Army. Her faded eyes 
glowed at the vivid recollection. “I can 
see him as he stood in front of those 
drunkards and prostitutes, urging them 
to live decent lives. He was tall and 
straight. His features were strong, and 


he had a determined way. His powerful 


voice struck terror to the hearts of the 
sinner, but he was always loving with 
poor people, those who had done no wrong 
and were afflicted through no fault of 
their own, That was more than sixty 
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years ago. Think what has resulted from 

_that little beginning! In the United States 
alone there are more than 1,200 corps and 
outposts.” 

What a picture she made as she sat 
opposite me at the desk! The only school 
she had known was the school of the 
Salvation Army barracks, of the street 
meeting, of association with other welfare 
workers like herself. She could not even 
tell her age, though she thought she must 
be about eighty, judging from events she 
could remember. Her resolute face was 
furrowed with lines of responsibility. Her 
thoughtful gray eyes gazed directly at you. 
Her soft, modulated voice spoke friendly 
interest as it had spoken to scores of the 
homeless, friendless, and heartsick. Her 
whole demeanor expressed love of man- 
kind however lowly or degraded. Humble, 
unassuming as she appeared, she is one 
of the most famous persons connected with 
the Salvation Army,—a person revered by 
soldiers, commanders, and generals alike, 
for she is the only surviving woman of the 
seven who first preached the gospel of 
the Salvation Army in this country. 

“People laughed at us in those days,” 
she said, with a smile at the reminiscence. 
“T don’t wonder much, either; the uniform 
was comical-looking. The hat was high 
and round, with a plain band; the dress 
fitted close about the chin, but was loose 
eyerywhere else. We came from England 
on the yessel Australia, and met with 
accidents enough on the voyage. A 
cylinder blew to pieces, the coal caught 
fire, and the sails were carried overboard 
in a fearful tempest. Some thought we 
ought to move to another ship, but we 
Salvation Army folks declared we would 
stay on the vessel that had been prayed 
for. Just before we sailed from Liver- 
pool, General Booth had held a farewell 
* meeting, but the old General couldn’t 
have been wholly sure of us, for he 
prayed—I can hear his strong, earnest 
tones now, ‘Dear Lord, these lassies are 
going to America with the message of 
salvation; if they are not good enough 
for it, drown them, drown them!’ And 
more than once out there on the ocean 
I thought his prayer was going to be 
answered.” The veteran laughed quietly 
as her mind again pictured the scene. 

“We landed in New York, March 10, 
1880, and secured the use of a hall at the 
corner of 29th Street and Ninth Avenue 
—Hudson River Hall was the name. We 
got the hall in this way: In those days the 
Bowery was in the heyday of its glory. 
There was a theatrical man there, named 
Harry Hill. He thought that we queer 
people would help draw a crowd, so he 
offered us the use of the building for two 
hours in the evening, after which he would 
use it for two hours. He then advertised 
the Salvation Army and~‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’ for twenty-five cents. He offered 
to divide the proceeds, but we said, ‘No, 
we wouldn’t take the devil’s money.’ It 
was in that hall that ‘Ash-can’ Jimmy was 
converted. He was a drunkard who used 
to annoy the saloon-keepers until they 
could endure him no longer and would 
throw him out. One night when Jimmy 
“was cutting up as usual, a saloon-keeper, 
losing patience, helped him through the 
door with the toe of his boot. Jimmy 
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landed head first in an ash-barrel, help- 
less enough, with only his wriggling heels 
projecting. Pretty soon an officer came 
along, saw the kicking feet, rapped them 
smartly with his club, and, hauling poor 
bedraggled Jimmy out, took him to the 
lockup. Two days later he was in court. 
The judge had seen him so many times 
that he was tired, I guess, of sending him 
to jail, so he said: ‘Jimmy, jail does you 
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back in his old haunts as wicked as ever. 
We looked him up, hauled him into the 
meeting again, and finally got him really 
saved. For thirty-two years he was 
sergeant major of the Brooklyn corps. 
“It was not long before we outgrew 
Hudson River Hall, and hired a larger 
one at 34th Street and Seventh Avenue 
at $85 a month. This hall had 800 chairs 
and they were filled every night—with 


“PEOPLE LAUGHED AT US IN THOSE DAYS,” 


says Commandant Emma Westbrook, “and a theatrical man in the Bowery thought 
we would draw a crowd, so he offered us the use of his building” 


no good; I’m going to sentence you—to 
the Salvation Army. You go to their meet- 
ings every night for a week.’ He then 
gave him ten cents for carfare and dis- 
missed him. But, dear me, the pull of the 
drink was strong on Jimmy, having been 
shut away from it for two days, so he 
just stepped across the street and spent 
the money for whiskey. 

“However, he came to our meetings; 
we got hold of him and conyerted him 
soundly. He never touched liquor again. 
For years he was janitor in Salvation 
Army halls, and once went across to 
England, for the old General wanted to 
see him. He is dead now. We buried him 
in Boston with honors, for he was the 
first Salvation Army convert in America. 

“Our second convert, Louis Petain, was 
a drunkard, too, but a more respectable 
one. He had spent much of his life in 
jail, and was a good subject for us. One 
night he stumbled into our meeting and 
got religion. But it didn’t take the first 
time, for inside of two weeks he was 


rowdies, toughs, and abandoned women. 
We had an awful time with some of them. 
Some came to jeer at us, and they did not 
hesitate to throw empty whiskey bottles, 
garbage, and dead cats onto the platform 
while we were praying for them. I have 
often marveled that we showed the Chris- 
tian charity we did; though once I did 
lose my patience and hurled back a dead 
eat direct at the man who had thrown 
it onto the platform. 

“I must tell you about our flag. When 
I left England Mrs. Booth gave me an 
ensign and charged me never to dishonor 
it. We always kept it in a prominent 
place in the hall. The flag was colored 
yellow, red, and blue. One newspaper, 
speaking of the effect of that flag on a 
convert, said, ‘They hang it out to scare 
off the devil, and a drunkard steeped in 
whiskey who looks on it can be an angel 
in ten minutes and fly to heaven if he 
has wings.’ You see, in those early days 
folks looked at us as though we were 
curious animals, A few of us went out 
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West once to start a corps among people 
who had heard of us only by report. When 
we reached the station we found cowboys 
with lariats on their shoulders and pistols 
in their belts. They had come to capture 
us, for they had been told we intended 
to take possession of the town. We did, 
too,” chuckled the old lady, “but in a 
little different way from what they 
thought. Well, when they saw a slip of 
a girl with a guitar in. her hand get off 
the train, the cowboys decided we could 
do them no harm, and let us alone. 

“The money came hard. Conditions 
were not as they are now. Why, to-day 
it’s a pleasure to go on the street and 
solicit, for lots of people give generously 
and with a smile. But then, gifts were 
in pennies and far apart. We begged on 
the streets, in offices, on ferries, and on 
the horse-cars. 

“Yes, I still go on the street. I want 
to do what I can. Last Sunday I attended 
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seven meetings—glory be to Him who 
gave me the power. 

“In all my life I’ve only had two sick- 
nesses, but I’ve had narrow escapes. I 
was caught in a fiood in Peru, Ind., and 
had to stay for two weeks in a building 
that had six feet of water on the first 
floor. I’ve been gassed, too; a gas pipe 
burst where I was staying. I was carried 
to the hospital and my life despaired of. 
You ask if I ever returned to England? 
Yes, nine years ago I went back. But 
things weren’t the same. Knotty Hill, my 
old home, was entirely changed. My 
friends had long been dead, so I came 
home to America. My heart is in the work 
here. I’ve watched it grow from a dozen 
poor, struggling, persecuted soldiers to a 
mighty power for good that is respected 
all over the world. I must work as long 
as He gives strength to my hands and 
fervor to my voice.” 

[The Hale Syndicate: All rights reserved] 
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Great Days for Congregationalists 


The sessions of the National Council of 
Congregational Churches at Springfield, 
Mass., October 17 to 28, Dr. Rockwell 
Harmon Potter, moderator, were attended 
by delegations, not only from all parts of 
the United States, but from nations all 
around the world. The gathering was a 
notable one, in the representative delega- 
tions, in the subjects discussed and in the 
list of speakers. Wednesday morning. 
October 17, a significant event, perhaps 
the most significant of the conference, 
was the suggestion, made by a group of 
men from Ohio, that “Congregationalists 
and Presbyterians meet in Cleveland, not 
as two bodies, but as one.” The outcome 
of the proposal was adoption of resolu- 
tions looking toward union with the Pres- 
byterians. The matter was placed in the 
hands of the commission on comity, fed- 
eration, and unity, with instructions to 
present a plan of union which might be 
used as a basis of conference with the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

The address Wednesday morning was 
given by Dr. Charles BH. Burton, who 
took for his theme, ‘The Amplification 
of Spiritual Power through Fellowship.” 
Wednesday afternoon an attendance of 
2,500 listened with earnest attention to 
the program presented by the commission 
on missions. The program included de- 
seription of conditions which prevail in 
Congregational mission fields the world 
around, and was made more realistie by 
liberal use of moving pictures. Among 
the speakers were Dr. Rockwell Harmon 
Potter, the moderator; Dr. Charles F. 
Aked ; President Woolley of Mount Holyoke 
College, and Dr. Cross. 

Wednesday evening was a period of in- 
tense interest and deep devotion, when 
Sherwood Eddy and Dr. Harry BH. Fosdick 
spoke. On Thursday morning, after con- 
cluding to hold the next session of the 
Council at Washington, D.C., the delegates 
listened to reports from vyarious com- 
mittees and societies. Thursday afternoon 
there was no session, and a number of 


the members, taking advantage of the op- 
portunity, visited Smith, Mount Holyoke, 
and Amherst colleges.. Thursday evening, 
the first speaker was Dr. Frederick Lynch, 
who gave a brief statement of the situa- 
tion in Europe. He paid a tribute to 
Great Britain, declaring that it was the 
only country in Europe which considered 
the well-being of other nations. He asked 
especially for responsible action on the 
part of America, saying this country was 
bound in honor to assist Europe out of 
its dilemma. The other speaker was Rey. 
George Irving of the international com- 
mittee of the Y. M. GC. A. 

Friday was devoted to the annual meet- 
ing of the American Board. On Satur- 
day morning the Council attended chiefly 
to business concerns. Saturday afternoon 
Roger W. Babson spoke on “The Com- 
pensation of Ministers.” As it happened, 
though his remarks were directed at lay- 
men, the audience was composed chiefly 
of ministers and ministers’ wives. The 
Council held its annual banquet Satur- 
day evening, when more than 1,100 per- 
sons were seated at table in the Munici- 
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pal Auditorium. Two thousand more 
found seats in the galleries. 

Dr. S. Parkes Cadman preached the 
official sermon before an audience of 3,500 
people, Sunday afternoon. Among many 
notable addresses, Dr. Cadman’s sermon 
was conspicuous for direct appeal and 
breadth of viéw. In the midst of it he 
appealed for “The Pentecost of Heart,” 
saying: “Doubtless Christianity is hos- 
pitably received by the majority. A few 
there are who patronize it with fatuous 
complacency. Fewer still, however, con- 
tend that there is nothing outside the 
universe of time and space. Hardly any 
venture to assert that our Lord’s example 
and teaching should not universally pre- 
vail. It is generally conceded that the 
church is an indispensable creation of 
God; that the Bible which she wrote and 
compiled covers nearly everything within 
the confines of man’s existence. The criti- 
cal methods which place its light upon a . 
golden candlestick have earned our grati- 
tude. Every valid result of their enter- 
prise is well worth the cost of its acquire- 
ment. Yet the devout preacher and hearer 
of the Word query why it does not search 
the heart and conscience as it did in a 
less instructed age. We hunger for the 
Pentecost of heart which erudition 
whether heterodox or orthodox seems un- 
able to invoke.” 

The great debate of the Council came 
Monday afternoon over the question, 
whether the United States should enter 
the existing League of Nations, or find 
some more effective way of solving the 
problem of perpetual peace. After pro- 
longed discussion, and reshaping of the 
proposed resolution, action was finally 
taken. The resolution as adopted included 
the decision to zealously protect all con- 
stitutional rights of the freedom of speech 
and the press, and urged churches to 
promulgate ideals of international good- 
will and co-operation. The Council was 
not willing to commit itself unreservedly 
to endorsement of the League. The lead- 
ing speaker at the closing session, Tues- 
day evening, was Dr. Charles EH. Jefferson. 
“Christian Internationalism” was the sub- 
ject. “Science and commerce,’ he said, 
“have made the whole world a neighbor- 
hood; Christianity must now make it 
a brotherhood.” 
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Universalism in Forward Movements 


The Universalists of the United States 
and Canada met in biennial convention in 
Providence, R.I., October 17 to 25, with 
Judge Roger §. Galer in the chair, in 
sessions that were interesting in the text 
of the addresses and important in’ sub- 
jects discussed and conclusions arrived at. 
Committees, appointed at the opening ses- 
sion, in whose hands was much of the 
detail work of the G¢onvention, were as 
follows: Sessional secretaries, elections, 
religious services, nominations, resolu- 
tions, official reports, and monitors. The 
delegates at once prepared themselves for 
business, and while they listened to sey- 
eral inspiring addresses, devoted the 
major portion of their time to forwarding 


the business interests of Universalism. 
One of the first steps taken was to send 
a resolution of greeting to Dr. Frederick 
A. Bisbee, Miami, Fla., expressing grati- 
tude for his twenty-five years’ service 
to the Universalist Church in the capacity 
of editor of the Universalist Leader. The 
second step was to ratify the constitution 
adopted at the last meeting of the con- 
vention in Detroit, by a vote of 203 to 0. 

The delegates voted with enthusiasm to 
carry on a “Christ Crusade” as the first 
business of the Church, to conduct it for 
a period of four years, and to have the 
primary object in mind of doubling the’ 
church membership. It also directed that 
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Ministerial Personals 


Rev. Minot Simons was installed at All 
Souls Church, New York, on November 
4; Rey. John Sayles at Mount Vernon on 
November 5; Rev. S. L. Elberfeld at 
Hast Boston on November 7; Rey. EB. M. 
Slocombe at Lexington on November 11; 
Rey. G. M. Gerrish at Ware, Mass., on 
November 20. 

Rev. W. M. Backus has accepted a call 
to Lawrence, Kan., and Rey. Cornelius 
Heyn a call to Scituate, Mass. 

Rey. Harry Taylor has resigned at 
Wheeling, W. Va., Rev. J. P. MacCarthy 
at Passaic, N.J., Rev. HE. M. Cosgrove at 
Spokane, Wash., and Rey. A. E. Coxon at 
Windsor, Vt. 


The Centenary 


Last May the general committee which 
is to have charge of the celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the organi- 
zation of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion met and discussed its plans. An ex- 
ecutive committee was chosen, and this 
committee has now secured the services 
of Rey. Henry W. Foote, the president of 
the Unitarian Historical Society, to act as 
the executive secretary. Mr. Foote has 
established an office at 16 Beacon Street 
and will proceed to develop the plans 
under consideration by the committee. He 
is available to address our conferences, 
Alliance branches, and League chapters. 


Alliance Aids Religious Education 


Mrs. Algernon 8. Smith of Charleston, 
S.C., who for three years past has done 
such excellent field work in the South, 
is to give the next two or three months 
lo service of the same sort in New Eng- 
land. She will also assist in the local 
institutes held in New England and will 
be at the service of churches that would 
be glad to avail themselves of her trained 
knowledge and skill. In every vase, 
it is required that the church securing 
her services furnish a comfortable room 
and her entertainment during the time 
of her stay, and, if possible, her traveling 
expenses to and from Boston. Application 
for this service, which is made possible 
through the co-operation of The Alliance, 
should be made to the Department of 
Religious Wducation. 


Busy Days for Association Staff 


One way in which to make more visible 
the work and endeavor of the staff of the 
American Unitarian Association is to take 
one day in the month and describe the 
activities of the executive staff on that 
particular day. Any day will serve, for 
all are equally busy. The officers of the 
Association work seven days in the week. 
Let us take one day of the last month—a 
Monday, which is sometimes supposed to 
be a minister’s rest-day. 

On that Monday the President of the 
Association, Dr. Eliot, was in New York. 
On the preceding evening he had taken 
part in the installation service for Dr. 
Simons at All Souls Church. He spent 
the whole day in interviews at the New 
York office with the officers there and with 
many callers, and in handling the mail 
that had accumulated. In the evening he 
spoke at the installation of Mr. Sayles at 
Mount Vernon. 

The Secretary of the Association, Dr. 
Cornish, was in Washington. where he was 
conferring with the minister and the 
building committee of All Souls Church, 
and also interviewing the appropriate 
officials at the Department of State in re- 
gard to Transylvanian matters. On Sun- 
day he had preached at Baltimore and 
he was on his way to visits at Lynch- 
burg, Va., Knoxville, Nashville, and Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and other points. 

The General Field Secretary, Mr. Hunt, 
was at the New York office conferring 
with the President and reporting upon 
the journey from which he had just re- 
turned and which had taken him to Mon- 
treal, Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, Buffalo, 
and Niagara Falls. He had preached on 
the preceding day at Ridgewood, N.J., and 
conducted part of the service at All Souls 
Chureh, and he joined the President in 
the evening at the Mount Vernon installa- 
tion. Field Secretary Patterson was at 
the Essex Conference at Haverhill, where 
he had preached the conference sermon 
on Sunday evening. Field Secretary Weth- 
erell was at Spokane, Wash., conferring 
with the trustees of the church there. 
He was in course of a series of visits to 
all our churches in the Northwest and left 
in the evening to keep an appointment the 
next day at Portland, Ore. 

Dr. Lawrance, secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Hducation, had just con- 
eluded an institute of religious education 
at Wollaston, and after discharging his 


‘office duties spoke in the evening at 


Lynn. Dr. Buck, associate secretary, had 
preached on Sunday at Kennebunk, Me., 
and spent most of Monday at the desk in 
Boston, working on the new Sunday-school 
hymn-book, which is now approaching 
completion in manuscript form. Mr. 
Fairley, the other associate secretary, 


was all day at his desk at the New 
York office and in the evening joined the 
President at the installation service at 
Mount Vernon. 

Dr. Drummond, secretary of the Inter- 
national Congress, was in Los Angeles. 
He preached on Sunday, in the morning 
at Pasadena and in the evening at Los 
Angeles, and was scheduled for visits to ~ 
Long Beach, Hollywood, Redlands, San 
Diego, and Santa Barbara. 

Mr. Forbes, as the senior department 
secretary, was, in the absence of the 
President and Secretary, in charge at the 
Boston office. The Treasurer and the 
Assistant Treasurer, Mr. Fuller and Mr. 
Marean, were at their desks in Boston, 
engaged with the many and increasing 
problems of financial administration. Mr. 
Robertson, the Publication Agent, was 
also at his desk concerned with matters 
relating to the publication of books and 
tracts. 

Mr. Pickett, in charge of the supply of 
pulpits in New England, Mr. Saunderson, 
in charge of the Wayside Pulpit, Mr. 
Day, in charge of the Sustentation Fund, 
and Mr. Lewis, in charge of the recruit- 
ing of the ministry, were all engaged in 
the discharge of these functions at the 
Boston office. 

Then out in the field were at work the 
ministers and parish assistants and re- 
ligious education field secretaries who 
derive their support from our fellowship 
at large through the Association. Forty 
ministers were at work through the aid 
given by the Church HPxtension Budget, 
thirty-four were at work because of as- 
sistance derived from the Campaign 
through the Association, and thirty-seven 
were enabled to carry on through the 
aid derived from the Sustentation Fund. 

Occasionally a critic of the work of the 
Association arises to point out that the 
money ,of the Association is spent in 
salaries, and not for the work itself. 
Of course it is spent in salaries: what 
other effective way is there in which to 
spend it? There are only two channels 
through which the money of the Associa- 
tion can be applied for the diffusion of 
our gospel. One is by the printed word, 
and the other is by the spoken message. 
A certain proportion of the income of the 
Association goes. to the publishing of 
books and tracts, but the larger part goes 
to pay the salaries of the ministers and 
the field secretaries and the workers who 
are carrying forward our collective en- 
deavors and diffusing our message from 
Maine to California. 
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Are You Ready for Christmas? 


The Beacon Press has an excellent list 
of books for general reading, in addition 
to our religious and Sunday-school books, 
and we shall be glad to send you a list 
of Christmas suggestions. Here are a 
few taken at random from our catalog: 


For CHILDREN 


Tur Hovusn ON THE HpGn or THINGS. By 


Ethel Cook Eliot. Illustrated by Frances 
Eliot Fremont-Smith. $2.00. - 
Tue Srory or Rico. By Johanna Spyri. 


Illustrated in color by Julia Greene. $1.50. 


HrRicK AND SALLY. By Johanna Spyri. 
Illustrated in color. $1.50. 
For OLpER CHILDREN 
JouN Ginupy. By Charles W. Eliot. $1.10. 


Caprain THomMaAs A. Scort, MastmR Drvnr. 
By F. Hopkinson Smith. $1.10. 


For YOUNG PEOPLE 
COLLEGE AND THE MAN. By David Starr 


Jordan. $1.10. 

Tun Hprepity or RicHARD Row. By David 
Starr Jordan. $1.25, 

UNSEEN Empire. By David Starr Jordan. 
$1.35. 


SONS OF THE PURITANS. $1.65. 


For GENERAL RBADING 
THE WINNING OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. By 
Joseph H. Crooker. $1.60. 
SKETCHES OF Somb Historic CHURCHES OF 
GREATER Boston. $1.60. 


FROM THE GOSPEL TO THE CREEDS. By Wil- 
liam L. Sullivan. $1.35. 
UNITARIANISM IN AMBRICA. By George 


Willis Cooke. $2.25. 

THH SOUL or THE BIBLE. 
Pierce. Cloth edition, $1.65. 
$2.00. 

The Boston Traveler says: = 

“Tt is just as easy to make out a 
list of one’s friends now, as it is to delay 
until the week before Christmas. More- 
over, if the list should happen not to 
be complete at first, there will be chances 
to check it up and make additions.” 

Our Christmas catalog, containing an 
unusual selection of the finest Christ- 
mas presents—sooks—is waiting for you 


By Ulysses G. B. 
Leather edition, 


at The Beacon Press, Ine., 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
Appointments 
The preaching appointments of the 


President of the Association, Dr. Eliot, 
next month are in Amherst, Mass. (Chapel 
of Massachusetts Agricultural College), 
Ithaca, N.Y. (Cornell University), and 
Quincy, Mass. 

Field Secretary Patterson has two 
journeys on his schedule,—one to visit 
the churches in the Connecticut Valley, 
where a number of problems present 
themselves, and the other a trip to Maine, 
particularly to the churches in Aroostook 
County and to those in Farmington and 
Waterville. Field Secretary Hunt has 
been up to Syracuse and Gouverneur, and 
then down to Lancaster, Harrisburg, and 
Northumberland, Pa. Field Secretary 
Wetherell, just returned from visiting all 
the churches in the Northwest, will have 
a few days at the San Francisco office 
and then will be off again to visit the 
churches in’ Southern California. 

Dr. Lawrance, the secretary of the De- 
partment of Religious Education, is hold- 
ing a series of institutes in the Middle 


West, the appointments being successively 
at Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Louisville, 
Shelbyville, St. Louis, Lawrence, Keokuk, 
Quincey, Davenport, Moline, and Chicago. 
He will get back for Christmas and later 
leave for the Pacific Coast, where he will 
hold further institutes and give a four 
weeks’ course of lectures in the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry. 

Dr. Drummond, the secretary of the In- 
ternational Congress, has been filling a 
series of appointments on the Pacific 
Coast. During the first half of Novem- 
ber he was in Southern California, and 
then a week in and near San Francisco, 
including a visit to his honored predeces- 
sor in his office, Dr. Wendte, at Berkeley. 
He is now speaking for three weeks in the 
churches in Oregon and Washington and 
will then sail from Vancouver for the 
Orient. 


Headquarters Notes 


A number of events of interest have 
taken place during the summer. At 
Salem, Ore., the Association has pur- 
chased a lot and cottage adjoining the 
church. The cottage is being remodeled, 
but has already been occupied by the 
minister as a parsonage. The old church 
building has been sold and is now being 
removed. Plans for a new church build- 
ing on the same site have been forwarded 
to Salem, and it is hoped that the bids 
soon to be received will come within the 
combined resources of the Society and the 
Association. 

The old First Ecclesiastical Society in 
Brooklyn, Conn., has wisely transferred 
to the Association its church property and 
a small endowment fund. This amount 
has been set up on the books of the Asso- 
ciation as the Israel Putnam Fund, as 
Brooklyn was the home of General Put- 
nam of Revolutionary fame and he was 
associated with the old church. The 
statue of General Putnam stands on the 
town common near the church. Services 
have been maintained in the chureh dur- 
ing the summer, and it is hoped that the 
old building, which has long been closed, 
can be now kept open regularly. ; 

With the aid of loans from the Associa- 
tion, renovations and repairs have been 
made during the summer in the meeting- 
house of the First Parish at Brewster, 
Mass., and in the church at Manchester, 
N.H. Repairs and alterations have also 
been authorized in the Unitarian Head- 
quarters at Chautauqua, N.Y. 

The greatest strain upon the resources 
of the Association just now is upon the 
Church Building Loan Fund. There is 
great and healthy activity in building 
operations in our churches, and the re- 
quests for loans greatly exceed the re- 
sources of the Fund. There are now on 
file a number of applications which can 
be met only as present borrowers make 
their payments.. The committee has as- 
sured five applicants that their needs will 
be met from the Fund as these returns 
come in, and in the following order; Wyn- 
yard, Sask., Attleboro, Mass., Toronto, 
Ont., Kansas City, Mo., Louisville, Ky. 
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Department of Religious Education 


The month of November has been 
marked by much activity on the part of 
the three secretaries of the Department. 
Dr. Lawrance, in addition to appoint- 
ments recorded elsewhere in this supple- 
ment, addressed the West Roxbury Al 
liance and at Springfield an evening 
meeting of officers and teachers. The 
following day Dr. Lawrance preached in 
the Springfield church to a congregation 
which numbered about three hundred. The 
sermon was broadcasted by the Westing- 
house Radio, calculated to reach more 
than 20,000 auditors. During the first 
part of the month four lectures on the 
Prophets were given at the Tuckerman 
School. > 

Dr. Florence Buck, associate secretary 
of the Department, has since November 1 
spoken before a neighborhood Alliance 
meeting at Pepperell, preached at Kenne- 
bunk, conducted a superintendent and 
teachers’ conference of representatives 
from all the churches in Plymouth on 
Sunday afternoon, November 11, and 
preached that evening at the union service 
of all the churches, held in the Unitarian 
church, 

' On November 20 Dr. Buck began a 
course of four lectures at the Tuckerman 
School on “The Pedagogical Use of the 
Four Gospels.” <A series of speaking en- 


“gagements in and around New York has 


been arranged for her for the first week 
in December, which will include an ad- 
dress before the Superintendents’ Confer- 
ence, a preaching service in Flushing, ad- 
dress to teachers and parents in the 
Chureh of the Saviour, Brooklyn, and 
addresses at Plainfield and Rutherford, 
N.J., Flatbush church, Brooklyn, and to 
an Alliance meeting in Hollis. An address 
before the New York League of Unitarian 
Women on December 7 will close the week 
of engagements. 

Mr. Fairley, in the New York office, has 
been holding a considerable number of 
conferences and local institutes. The large 
institute held in Buffalo the latter part of 
the month has already been described in 
THe CuHriIsTIAN Recister. From reports 
that come in it seems to have been emi- 
nently successful both in the number and 
representative character of the persons in 
attendance and in the quality of the speak- 
ing and study of church-school methods. 

A class in child welfare in Orange, N.J., 
with a paid membership of seventy-five, is 
being carried on with great success. At 
Rutherford, Miss Padgham is conducting 


a_training-class for workers in the field . 


of religious education, which is proving 
quite successful. ; 

Mr. Fairley’s circular letters have 
aroused so much attention that it is now 
planned that they shall be sent to all the 
schools in our denomination, The West Side 
School of Religion, under the joint auspi- 
ces of Mr. Potter’s church and the staff of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, is 
proceeding satisfactorily. 


’ The attention of branches of The Al 


liance has been directed again to the win- - 


ning and challenging appeal of liberal 
religion contained in Dr. J. T. Sunder- 
land’s new book, “Because Men are not 


_ Stones.” 


The Alliance 
-of Unitarian and Other 
‘Liberal Christian Women 


Room 10, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Oscar C. GauiacuEr, President 
Miss Lovisn Brown, Treasurer 
Mrs. Caronine S. AtHEerton, Secretary 
Miss Exisasetn B. Toacuer, Asst. Secretary 


Executive Board: 
November Meeting 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
executive board was held November 9, 
Mrs. Gallagher in the chair. Forty-three 
were present from Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, and New York. Mrs. 
Charles G. Ames, the founder of the 
Women’s Auxiliary Conference, which 
later became The Alliance, was present 
by invitation and was heard with close 
attention as she told of the beginnings and 
then emphasized the need of aiming 
always to have The Alliance an organiza- 
tion which shall illuminate the soul and 
lift up the spirit. Mrs. Algernon S. 
Smith, Sunday-school field worker, was 
eordially welcomed. 

The members assembled in Boston trav- 
eled with Mrs. Gallagher through Ohio, 
Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, and 
Minnesota, as they learned of the several 
groups recently visited by the president, 
isolated from other religious liberals and 
doing a real pioneer work. Then with 
Miss Mary F. Gill the members. visited 
twenty-four branches in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and beyond, and were made to 
realize the value of such visits, and of 
the personal touch which comes in this 
way. 

Mrs. Budlong, field secretary, reported 
a great variety in conditions and activi- 
‘ties among the groups she has visited in 
New England since October 1, while re- 
ports from Mrs. Charles A. Lary and Mrs. 
W. K. Sinton spanned the distance be 
tween Boston and the workers of the 
Rocky Mountain branches. 

The treasurer’s statement showed 
another installment from the Unitarian 
Campaign, $1,650. New life members are: 
Mrs. Miles Hanson, Roxbury; Mrs. Wil- 
liam §S. Nichols and Mrs. J. Edward 
Wright, Montpelier, Vt.; Miss Mary A. 
‘Brown, Portland, Me. In memoriam 
have been placed the following names: 
Miss Eleanor Goddard May, Boston; Mrs. 
Lucretia T. Cummings, Cambridge; Miss 
Maria N. Murdoch, Brookline; Mrs. Annie 
Eleanor Crosby, Winthrop; Miss Margaret 
Willett. Howard, Newton. 

Attention was called to the co-operative 
advertising of the Post-Office Mission. 
‘Branches should join at once and secure 
names of applicants; 950 applications for 
liberal religious reading have been re- 
ceived since October 1. 

The committee on Southern work re- 
newed its call for “money, just money, 
the easiest exchange for necessities,” and 
begged that the branches be made to feel 
their responsibility for the support of 
their own schools in North Carolina. A 
memorial scholarship in the Carolina In- 
dustrial School has been established to 
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perpetuate the memory of our late treas- 
urer, Mrs. Lucia Clapp Noyes. Contri- 
butions to this fund are desired from 
branches and individuals. Checks should 
be made out to the Alliance of Unitarian 
Women and sent to 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 

The valuable reports of the interna- 
tional committee will be printed and 
mailed to those who express a wish to 
receive them. 

The social service committee reported 
having forwarded five packages to 
Budapest for the Christmas celebration 
at the Unitarian church. New knitted 
goods, new underwear, -and dolls are 
among the articles sent. The Junior 
Alliance of Jamaica Plain deserves spe- 
cial mention for its generous contribution. 

The religious education committee 
plans to issue three pamphlets which aim 
at a revival of spiritual education in the 
home. A card, ‘Meditation,’ prepared by 
the Home Department of the Church of 
the Disciples, is being printed for dis- 
tribution. 

A new branch was reported, Okmulgee, 
Okla., made up of a small group of 
women where there is no church. Let- 
ters of greeting should be addressed to 
Mrs. Thomas 8. Newman, 905 North Ala- 
bama Avenue. 

The Westchester, N.Y., Alliance has 
joined with the Universalist women to 
form the Women’s League of the First 
Liberal Church of Mount Vernon, N.Y. 

The Alliance of Carver, Mass., owing to 
changed conditions and the loss of mem- 
bers, has disbanded. It sent $50 to the 
Alliance of Unitarian Women as an ex- 
pression of good-will. This act is greatly 
appreciated by the executive board. 

The board unanimously voted to recom- 
mend to the consideration of the branches 
for study and action the pamphlet “Save 
America,” and urged members to take a 
firm stand for law enforcement. 

It was voted that The Alliance should 
take one week at the Isles of Shoals the 
coming summer, with the idea that spe- 
cial effort be made to secure the attend- 
ance of people from a: distance.- 

Excellent reports were received from 
six Massachusetts directors in addition 
to those of the Rocky Mountains. 

CAROLINE 8. ATHERTON; 
Secretary. 


Instructions for Treasurers 


The new National Treasurer, Miss 
Louise Brown, wishes to express her 
gratitude to those branch treasurers hold- 
ing office when she was elected, for their 
loyal support and co-operation, and wel- 
comes those who have taken office this 
year. She offers the following suggestions 
as a reminder to the former treasurers 
and for the instruction of the newcomers 
in order to facilitate their work and co- 
ordinate it with that of the National 
Treasurer. Please retain them with your 
books, so that, with any change of treas- 
urer, they may be available at all times. 

1. Remember that the financial year of 
the National Alliance ends on April 30, 
and any money received for dues or other 
purposes after that date cannot be shown 
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in the next issue of the Manual. All 
branches are urged to adopt the same 
date, making all appropriations, sending 
membership dues, and closing their books 
April 30, even if meetings be held in May 
or June. 

2. Collect annual dues promptly and 
send one-third to the general treasury as 
soon as collected, certainly before April 
30. This year twenty-six branches were 
not heard from in time to include their 
records ! 

3. In sending annual dues be sure to 
state: 

Branch name. 

Treasurer’s name and address. 

Amount enclosed. 

Number of members paying $1. 

Number of members paying local fee. 

Amount of local fee. 


Calculate amount of national dues as 
follows: 


30 members paying $1 equals 4 $30 
12 members paying 25e. “ 3 
Total receipts $33 


¥% of $33 equals $11 


Each branch must reckon at least three 
dollar members and only dollar members 
can be delegated to business meetings of 
The Alliance. 

4. Draw all checks to the Alliance of 
Unitarian Women and mail to the treas- 
urer at 25 Beacon Street. This includes 
the one-third membership dues, life mem- 
bership, and gifts made in memoriam, all 
contributions for Southern work and for 
Appeals published each month at the end 
of the Word and Work Supplement. 
Money intended for societies listed on 
pages 30 and 381 in the Manual should 
be sent directly to their treasurers. 

Do all these things without regard to 
the Manual blanks which will be mailed 
to branch secretaries in April. These 
blanks are only for records to be published 
in the new Manual later in the year, and 
need not be returned until after the close 
of the national fiscal year. 

Finally, do your utmost to increase the 
membership and the treasury of your own 
branch and so assist and not retard the 
steady growth of the national organiza- 
tion, which since 1891 has grown from 
3,877 to 24,572 members, and is shown in 
the ever increasing amount of money 
raised by branches—$15,551.02 in 1891 to 
$275,049.89 in the past year. 


Friendly Links and 
Our Young People 


Of the nineteen branches in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West Virginia 
visited by the chairman last month, only 
one has a Junior Alliance—Pittsburgh. 
Here is an interested group of fifteen girls 
under the able leadership of Mrs. J. H. 
Anderson. It was a pleasure to be present 
at their regular meeting and to learn what 
they have done to help their church, ziv- 
ing $25 toward the running expenses, in- 


stalling new heating in the church parlor, 


and buying their third Liberty Bond 
toward the building fund for the parish 
house. 

Schenectady has a promising group 
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called the Girls’ Community Club, with 
Miss Pauline Van Aller as president. 

Great interest in the idea of a Junior 
Alliance for girls between ten and fifteen 
years of age was shown in Pittsfield, Syra- 
euse, Rochester, Jamestown, Meadville, 
Marietta, etc. The girls themselves have 
been asking why there is not something 
to which they may belong. In several 
places a Sunday-school teacher felt that 
her class might be organized into a Junior 
Alliance. A few years of such experience 
will help the girls to be better Y. P. R. U. 
members, as well as more efficient Alliance 
members later on. A cordial invitation 
eame from the young people in Buffalo 
to meet with them on October 7, and 
the following week the Jamestown group 
held a special meeting for the Alliance 
visitor. Both these groups are full of 
promise, and the spirit of the Shoals was 
in evidence everywhere. 

The idea of Friendly Links was wel- 
comed, and forty new names of girls and 
branch members were added to our list. 
The following branches now have one or 
more links: Schenectady, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Hamburg, Meadville, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Marietta, Youngs- 
town, Erie, and Wheeling; and it is hoped 
that the others will soon find some mem- 
bers to join in our friendly chain. 

Many of the branches expressed satis- 
faction in having the work of the different 
committees made clear, and they now 
understand that while the committees 
often turn to one another for help, the 
work of each is distinct and there is need 
for all. 

The delightful hospitality of the many 
homes which extended a cordial welcome 
to the Alliance traveler was greatly ap- 
preciated, and helped to make a real 
Friendly Link between the branches and 
their executive board. 

Mary F. Git, 
Chairman. 


Manual Notes 


Will branch officers note the following 
changes or additions? Maine, Portland, 
Pres., Mrs. Joel H. Metcalf, 122 Neal 
Street. New Hampshire, Concord, Pres., 
Mrs. Frank W. Brown, 56 Sehool Street. 
Massachusetts, Amherst, Sec., Mrs. Robert 
L. Coffin, Cottage Street; Belmont, Pres., 
Mrs. H. B. Penniman, 80 Upland Road, 
Rec. Sec., Mrs. Myra Taylor, 117 School 
Street, Cor. Sec., Mrs. Emma Allen, 40 Sum- 
mit Street, Waltham, T'reas., Miss Joseph- 
ine Stone, 184 Washington Street; Ja- 
maica Plain, Treas., Mrs. Lyman K. Eddy, 
83 Prince Street. Rhode Island, Provi- 
dence, Westminster Alliance, Rec. Sec., 
Mrs. G. B. Willis, 192 Lexington Avenue. 
New York, Mt. Vernon, Pres., Mrs. R. A. 
Wetzel, 218 Tecumseh Avenue, Rec. Sec., 
Mrs. J. S. Simmons, 409 Nuber Avenue, 
Cor. Sec., Mrs. E. W. Mann, 123 Third 
Avenue; Pelham, Treas., Mrs. M. B. Sloat, 
126 Wallace Avenue; Jamaica, Pres., Mrs. 
HE. 8. Barghoorn, Lincoln Avenue, Queens, 
Rec. Sec. Miss Mary Lawrance, 19523 
Jamaica Avenue, Hollis, Cor. Sec., Mrs. J. 
M. Wheeler, 90388 190th Street, Hollis, 
Treas., Mrs. C. F. Holden, 32 Queens Road, 
Queens. Illinois, Bloomington, Rec. Sec., 
Mrs. Oscar Scholz, 508 West Wood Street, 


Cor. Sec., Mrs. Mary L. Roast, 607 North 
Madison Street. 

Cheerful Letter, Chairman of Home 
Study, Mrs. George A. Sands, Brimble 
Avenue, North Beverly, Mass. 


Clara Bancroft Beatley 
IN MEMORIAM 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women has 
sustained a great loss in the death of one 
of its devoted members, Clara Bancroft 
Beatley, which occurred in Boston, Mass., 
on October 20, 19238. She was a loyal 
member. of the Church of the Disciples, 
Boston, and the following tribute to her 
memory has been written by a fellow- 
member of that Alliance branch. 


Mother of Faith and Vision! 

In thy sweet youth, 

Thine eyes were often lifted to the hills 
Whence cometh strength. 


In womanhood, this was thy dream— 

To climb the Mount of Wisdom, 

There to catch the gleam 

And read the meaning of Life’s gift 

Of tears and laughter, worship, service, 
love. 

“Help me, O Father,’—this thy prayer— 

“To work and play, to live and hope 

As to Thy glory; and in Thy name 

To foster homes, build temples, 
young souls. 

Grant me strong sons and daughters 

Who shall bear glad witness to the Good, 

The Beautiful, the True. For their dear 
sake,— 

Not for myself alone,—Lord, teach me to 
aspire. 

Help me to find the upward path, 

Leading the steps of others as I go. 

Open mine eyes to glimpse Thy Vision 
bright. 

Let me but reach it, hold it, share it 

With other pilgrims longing for the Light; 

And by this service may I hope to grow 

Nearer Thy likeness as I climb to Thee.” 


guide 


Time passes and the years creep on apace. 


When now there came a Voice, 

“Beloved, it is time—thy work is done— 

Thou hast been faithful—rest,” 

This the petition of thy soul 

Attuned to hear, refined from earthly 
care,— 

“Grant me Thy peace, O Father, faith and 
serenity. 

As burdens slip away and new Life opens 
fair, 

I would commit my spirit unto Thee, 

In perfect trust yield up my will to Thine. 

And as I greet the mystic hour 

When I must fling from mountain-top 

The willing hands below the torch I bear, 

As I go hence—as earthly scenes recede 

And round about Thy glory shines, 

Oh may I then, at last, be worthy found 

To see Thy face, dear Lord,— 

To touch Thy hand.” 


O beautiful the Vision of thy youth! 
More beautiful the Dream thy loyal life 


made t ! 
ae Heten C. McCripary. 


CHURCH OF THR DISCIPLHS, BOSTON, MASs., 
October 20, 1923. 
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New York League 


The New York League of Unitarian 
Women held the first meeting of the sea- 
son of 1923-24 at the Community Church, 
Park Avenue and 34th Street, New York 
City, on November 2. This was an all- 
day gathering, the executive board meet- 
ing at 10.30 a.m., followed by the forenoon 
session devoted to business, and a box 
lunch served at one o’clock. 

At two o’clock the League was called 
to order by the president, Mrs. Alfred B. 
Robinson. Mrs. Walter U. Lawson made 
an appeal for the collection to be used to 
promote the work of the League. 

Miss Baker gave a report of Young 
People’s Week at the Isles of Shoals, and 
Mr. Robert Clark Allen of the Metropoli- 
tan District Conference told of the new 
school of religion begun at the West Side 
Unitarian Church, Dr. Charles Francis 
Potter, minister. 

Mrs. Alice A. Bailey gave a most in- 
teresting address on “The Sacred Science, 
or the Religion of the Occult.” Mrs. 
Bailey summed up the sacred science as 
the esoteric side of every religion. 

This was followed by an address on 
“The Religion of the Oriental and the 
Occidental,’ by Rey. Edgar 8. Wiers of 
Montclair, N.J. 


Monday Conference 


The Monday Conference of Alliance 
branches will be held in Channing Hall, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., Monday, 
December 3, 1923, at 10.80 a.m. 

Secretaries and Treasurers’ Day. Mrs. 
Caroline 8. Atherton, National Secretary, 
and Miss Louise Brown, National Treas- 
urer, will be present to answer questions 
as to the duties of branch secretaries and 
treasurers, who are urged to attend, and 
to come prepared to ask for information, 


For the present, Mrs. Minna C. Budlong, 
field secretary, may be addressed at Chi- 
eago Headquarters, 105 South Dearborn 
Street. Through the courtesy of Mr. Reese 
she has been granted desk room in our 
Chicago Headquarters, where she will stay 
indefinitely and stand ready to answer 
all calls from branches in the West before 
making her way to the Pacifie Coast. 


The attention of the branches is called 
to the appeals which stand as follows: 
Green) ERATDOM) vee: aie aiereitlslele/sis)ele\sialelsisioiats 
Meadville Students 


Pacific School Students 
Tuckerman School 


Committee on Recruiting the Ministry .. 191 
Work In italy: <.).i.:ceuislecis «Seinen eee 432 
Sunday School Worker ...2.....s.siee ne 89 


Southern Work (Southern Circuit and 
Carolina Schooly 

The money has been coming in slowly 
for each one of them, if comparison is 
made between this month’s report and that 
of last month. Please note the word 
“slowly.” The treasurer would be grate- 
ful for prompt action on these appeals, 
and calls especial attention to the need of 
money and ever more money for our 
Southern schools. This appeal having no 
stated amount listed means that any 
amount of money can be well spent and _ 
wisely used for the benefit of the work. 


The next Word and Work Supplement will appear in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of December 27 
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“ The Cost of a Book 


The Countess of Anjou in the tenth century gave two hundred sheep, 
a load of wheat, a load of rye, a load of millet, and several costly skins of 
fur for a single copy of a German monk’s writing. In that same day a 
parchment copy of a single Gospel cost so much that few but kings could 


purchase one. 


To-day the Bible may be purchased complete—Old Testa- 


ment, New Testament, and “helps”—for much less than a dollar, and an 
enterprising publisher in the Middle West is issuing a long list of the 


world’s classics at five cents a volume. 
in some respects richer than the princes of yesteryear. 


So even the poorest to-day may be 
Grn. Je | 


The Inevitable Revolution 
ALBERT CG. DIEFFENBACH 


REVOLUTIONARY Now ENGLAND. By James 
Truslow Adams. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly 
Press. $5.00. 

No period in history, however dull, is 
really stagnant. As Mr. Adams says, the 
eighteenth century has been thought of 
as unmemorable, but, as a matter of fact, 
“beneath the shifting forms... Wwe can 
trace the constant stream of discontent, 
of restlessness and upward striving.” We 
had our revolution because there was for 
a long time preceding it a spirit of revolu- 
tion brooding upon the ills of the settlers, 
real and imagined. The advance in the 
standards of living among the colonials, the 
theory of absolute sovereignty on the 
part of Parliament, as against the deep- 
rooted notion never lost by the bold ad- 
yenturers that government should be by 
consent of the governed, the extreme in- 
dividualism of the people in the new land, 
the self-reliance which they carried over 
from their pioneering into their political 
thinking, were among the factors opera- 
tive on our shores when France and Eng- 
land were contending here and elsewhere 
for world empire. 

The period marks not an episode in 
American history, but an epoch in the 
world’s advance. Mr. Adams goes about 
his task in keeping with its greatness. 
His distinction as an historian is estab- 
lished by his earlier study, The Found- 
ing of New England. This later work 
takes up the period from 1691 to 1776 
with the same spirit of accuracy, as nearly 
free from imaginings and romance as any 
work which was ever written, withal 
readable and opinionated in keeping with 
the historian’s office. The author says 
that “the type of government which Eng- 
land developed, ... possessing a royal 
governor and a popularly elected assembly, 
was an impossible one. Of all forms of 
administration the most difficult to carry 
on is one having representative institu- 
tions but not responsible government. As 
has been well said, it ‘is like a fire with- 
out a chimney.’ There is bound to ensue 
a struggle between the power of the 
people as represented in the legislature, 
and the appointed executive as the repre- 
That 
deduction goes to the seat of the reyolu- 
tion. The material in illustration of the 
proposition is given with great precision 
ard fullness. 
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And what of the life of the people, 
especially what of religion? ‘The reaction 
against Calvinism had set in, and “men 
came to feel that universal predestination 
and partial redemption wrecked the moral 
character of God.” Not only his sense 
of right, but his optimism in the face 
of good material rewards that were 
blessing his labor made the settler look 
more genially on life and his neighbor, 
who was entitled to an honest and well- 
disposed Deity. Mr. Adams has done a 
great service to religion by his analysis 
of the awful theology of the church 
and the revulsion from it by the people, 
and we hope he will come in a later work 
to the constructive achievement that was 
finished by liberal theology at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. 

This book will be indispensable for 
seekers of complete sources suitably in- 
terpreted. It will not be chosen by igno- 
rant school committees who think all our 
forebears were saints and statesmen with- 
out blemish. For example, they will not. 
like the very plain-spoken words about 
John Hancock. But Mr. Adams will, 
satisfy good minds that he takes signifi- 
cant facts, as given in indisputable records, 
and weaves them every one into an his-+ 
toric fabric which, whatever it may lack 
in perfection and beauty of design, is 
true to life as it was then and as it is) 
now. Historians tell the thing as it oc; 
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Life’s Largesses 

Torn ANCIENT BHAUTIFUL THINGS. By 
Fannie Stearns Davis. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.00. 

Is there another poet to-day who 
writes with such tender grace as Fannie 
Stearns Davis? Without a trace of 
artificiality, without a touch of con- 
vention, she achieves effects of beauty, 
exquisite in color and melody. In this 
little volume of collected verse we find 


in permanent form some of the poems 
we have. already learned to love in the 


transient periodicals. The title poem, 
“The Ancient Beautiful Things,” and 
“Love Has Shining Eyes” are among 
those worthy of preservation, not on our 
library shelves, but in our hearts. We 
are rich indeed when life brings us not 
only the “ancient, beautiful things,” 
but also gifts of song like these. 
CyRi Ts 
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curred. Philosophers of history come 
later, make their patterns, and fashion 
their history after them. Both kinds 
of work are invaluable when well done. 


A Compelling Spiritual Vision 

CHRISTIANITY AND SocrAL SCIPncn. By 
Charles A. Elwood. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.75. 

“A new hope has come into the world— 
that science may unite with religion in the 
work of redeeming mankind,” says Pro- 
fessor Elwood. As in his earlier widely 
read volume on The Reconstruction of 
Religion he was led to show that in this 
reconstruction the theories and discoveries 
of science must play an important part, 
here he dwells on the necessary corollary 
that in the comparatively recent rapid 
development of science at its points of 
vital human contact,—in other words, in 
what is known as social science,—there is 
need of a revived stimulus of distinctly 
religious motives and of the inspiration 
of a compelling spiritual vision. 

The great principles common to Chris- 
tianity and social science, through which 
each may minister more abundant life 
to the other, are the principles of social 
responsibility, of service, of love, and of 
reconciliation. The practical agencies for 
the exercise of these principles are. re- 
ligious education and religious leadership. 
In the actual development of these agen- 
cies lie the immediate problems and tasks 
of the church of to-day. 

The closing chapters are given to a 
stimulating discussion of the problem of 
religious education and the problem of 
religious leadership, and the book ends 
on a note of passionate appeal for the en- 
listment of the great body of thoughtful 
men and women in the solution of these 
problems. AQ MSL. 


An American Translation 


Tun New Testament. Translated by Edgar 
J. Goodspecd. Chicago: The University of Ohi- 
cago Press. $38.00. 

The translator is one of the foremost 
New Testament scholars in America, and 
a specialist in the Greek papyri which 
have thrown so much light on the New 
Testament Greek. He has followed here 
in the main Westcott & Hort’s text, but 
he has departed from that wherever later 
investigations have made it necessary. 


| His intention has not been to supplant 


the loved versions of the past, but to help 
make them intelligible; not to exchange 
the dignity of older versions for the slang 
of the twentieth century, but to express 
the thought of the Greek writers. in the 
common language of educated modern 
men, just as Jesus talked in the koiné of 
his: day, just as the King James transla- 
tors employed the accepted vocabulary of 
their time. Something of the impression 
which the words of Jesus made upon his 
contemporaries we get from the reading 
of this American translation. Like the 
recently published Riverside New Testa- 
ment the book appears in a_ pleasing 
format, with wide margins, quotation 
marks, and clear type. There are no 
notes or references to burden the page. 
The book is as inviting in appearance as 
the publishers can make it. Those who 
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are familiar with Professor Goodspeed's 
Story of the New Testament in the Bea- 
con Course will give glad welcome to this 
able translation. CapRiad: 


Hearn’s Idealism 


ESSAYS IN EUROPEAN AND ORINNTAL LITHRA- 
TURE. By Lafcadio Hearn. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2.50. 

These essays are a selection of edito- 
rials written while Hearn was on the 
staff of the New Orleans Times Democrat. 
Because of the limitations thus naturally 
imposed, there is somewhat of shortening 
and condensation; but most writing does 
not suffer from compression, and this 
volume is an illustration of this. The 
essays are short, but their brightness and 
beauty shine forth the more. 

All who know Hearn expect three quali- 
ties in his work,—they know that he will 
give freely the results of an almost mar- 
yelous knowledge of literature, he will 
charm-by his style, and he will ever em- 
phasize the value of idealism. These 
three qualities are amply present in this 
series. In discussing the relative places 
in life ‘of realism and idealism, Hearn 
says: “So long as the world endures, 
there will be no lack of heartrending real- 
ism; so long as human nature remains 
unchanged, there will be an unappeasable 
yearning for the idealism without which 
men have neither the courage to struggle 
nor the power to enjoy.” 

Following essays on French literature, 
there are twelve on Russian, English, 
German, and Italian literature, all of 
which are pregnant with suggestions, the 
most attractive, probably, to many read- 
ers being the one on Tennyson’s “Locksley 
Hall.” The closing series are on Oriental 
literature. The very fact that they are 
by Hearn gives them unique value and at- 
traction. Collectors of books of essays will 
place this book alongside other prized 
friends. M. Hs 


He Counsels Patience 


Tun Discoypry or Gop. By Basil King. 
New York: Cosmopolitan Book Company. $2.00. 

Not equal, perhaps, to his Conquest of 
Fear, a previous work full of helpful 
thought in this age of religious uncer- 
tainty, which achieved a place among the 
ten best sellers of non-fiction books, this 
new excursion into the field of religion 
by an eminent novelist will make an espe- 
cial appeal to lovers of the Bible, for it 
tells the story, as the Bible discloses it, 
of man’s growing thought of God, from 
the Elemental God, as pictured in the 
opening pages of Genesis, to the Universal 
Father of Jesus. Jesus taught that God 
is the Father in Heaven, Man is the 
Brother on Harth. Our task is the assimi- 
lation of this truth. Very little, says Mr. 
King, has as yet been absorbed by the 
modern consciousness; and though he ap- 
proaches cynicism in his arraignment of 
our civilization, he counsels patience. The 
battle of the better spirit will not be won 
in a day. The discovery of the Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of Man 
is only beginning to be accepted; but here, 
Mr. King tells us, is the only power that 
can save us from our distresses. F. R. 8. 
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CHARLES W. ELIOT 


Vivid Reminiscences 
Harvard Memorins. By Charles W. Eliot. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. $2.00. 
Fourteen years ago President Hliot re- 
tired from active administration of the 
affairs of Harvard University. His inter- 
est in Harvard and his knowledge of her 
life goes back to the first half of the 
nineteenth century. This book covers, 


The Workers’ Bookshelf 


“Tun HuMANIZING OF KNOWLEDGH. By 
James Harvey Robinson. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. $1.50. 


Prof. James Harvey Robinson is well 
known as a writer of history, as well 
as the author of a much-talked-of book, 
The Mind in the Making. He has just 
brought out a stimulating and challeng- 
ing little volume which is a contribution 
to “The Workers’ Bookshelf,” a series 
of books designed “to meet the need 
of the workers for social understanding 
by a restatement of the fundamental 
problems of industrial society in simple 
language,” Professor Robinson not only 
writes about the problem of bringing 
the accumulations of scientific knowl. 
edge to the busy people of the world, 
but definitely sets out to humanize, 
that is, make available, certain concrete 
conclusions of modern science, for in- 
stance, man’s animal origin. 

Incidentally, the book justifies the 
stand which Tue Recister has taken 
with regard to fundamentalism, and the 
author reiterates a position taken in 
The Mind in the Making, that no text- 
book in history “based on an explicit 
statement of our present knowledge of 
man’s animal ancestry” would be ac- 
cepted by any publisher. Professor Rob- 
inson’s book is admirably adapted for 
its main purpose, but will in addition 
be read by thousands who wish to have 
a modern mind. Its sub-title might well 
be Multum in Parvo. J. A. B 
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then, about three-quarters of a century 
of memories—memories that will be val- 
ued by all Harvard men, by all friends of 


‘Dr. Eliot, and by all interested in the; 
Within the covers~ 


progress of education. 
of this little book are three lectures on 
Harvard traditions, Harvard Yard and 
buildings, and the functions of a uni- 
yersity. The book is copiously illus- 
trated by pictures of noted Harvard men, 
and unusually interesting plans of the 
old Yard and pictures of the old build- 
ings. The text is full of delightful remi- 
niscences of college life and unexpected 
glimpses into the future, for Dr. Eliot 
seems to be as vitally interested in the 
future development of the University as 
in its past history. 


“The Wicked Dering” 

Sir JoHN Dprine. By Jeffery Farnol. 
ton: Little, Brown & Oo. $2.00. 

Light-hearted, quick of wit, gallant, and 
daring, Sir John Dering wins our hearts 
at once. And the while our hearts are 
won by his infectious gayety, our minds 
are held by his tempestuous adventures. 
The proud lady of the romance hates Sir 
John with a bitter hatred,—unjustified, 
we need hardly add,—and follows him so 
relentlessly with her vengeance that Sir 
John at last rebels. He cannot fight the 
lady, so he threatens to do worse—to 
marry her. His delightful though stormy 
wooing of the lady, first disguised as a 
lady-in-waiting, and then at last as her 
haughty self, is set against a background 
of exciting episodes, in which Dering 
clashes with My Lord Sayle, and smug- 
glers figure i’ the dark o’ the moon. A 
tale with a fresh and debonair quality 
that made The Broad Highway a notable 
novel and Peregrine’s Progress so de- 
lightful. CG. RB. de 


Tabloid Reviews * 

UsnruLt Knowirpen Books. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $2.00 each. 

The Hditor states that this series is 
designed for persons with favorite hobbies 
and for persons who wish to keep in 
touch with the progress of human achieve- 
ment. These books are handy but not 
superficial, and are by authoritative 
writers. Two volumes introduce the 
series: The Outline of Radio, by John 
Vv. L. Hogan, one of the most expert 


Bos- 


radio engineers in the country; and Prac- — 


tical Amateur Photography, by William S. 
Davis, painter, etcher, and photographer, 
who has taken over forty prizes and many 
honorable mentions in exhibitions all over 
the United States and Canada. 


Tun ArT or THoMAS Harpy. By Lionel 
Johnson. With a supplementary chapter on 
the poetry of Thomas Hardy by J. EH. Barton. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 

The major portion of this book was first 
written in 1894, when Mr. Hardy’s fame 
as a novelist was well established. Since 
that date, however, his reputation as a 
poet has been made, and that fact has 
made necessary in this new edition an 
added chapter on his verse. This is a 


discerning bit of literary criticism, deal- . 


ing with one whose name stands in the 
first rank of modern writers. 
as this book now is, it is as valuable 
to-day as it was when first published. ° 
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. A Thankful-Disappointed 
Thanksgiving 
ROSE BROOKS 


With accurate aim David Martin threw 
blouses, stockings, shoes, and cap from his 
bureau and closet at his suit-case, open 
on the bed. “No more lessons, no more 
school,” he chanted ecstatically, because 
didn’t he leave school in just two hours 
to catch the train home for Thanksgiving 
week-end ? 

A felt slipper, hurtling through the air, 
barely escaped the nose of Mr. Baldwin, 
head master, who unexpectedly opened 
the door. “Oh!” gasped David, eyes on 
the slipper. 

“Neyer mind,” said Mr. Baldwin, pleas- 
antly, and at that moment David noticed 
what he carried in his hand,—a yellow 

_telegram envelope. . “This came to me, 
David,” went on Mr. Baldwin, “but it’s 
really for you. From your father. No, 
nothing alarming,” in reply to David’s 
startled expression, “but disappointing for 


' you, and for all your family. Your father 


asks that I keep you at school instead of 
sending you home. Your little sister has 
scarlet fever, and you hayen’t had it, 
you know.” 

“Not go home!” David’s voice was un- 
believing and just a tone shaky. 

“Not this time, but everything will be 
all right for Christmas. Come to the 
office in an hour, David, and we'll plan 
what we can do here.” And, with sudden 
attention to his watch, Mr. Baldwin, in- 
stinet with understanding, avoided look- 
ing at David. “I knew you’d be a good 
loser,” he said as man to man, as he 
closed the door behind him. 

It was anything but a happy hour. 
David locked the door and maintained si- 
lence as the lucky home-bound boys dashed 
up and down the corridor. At the end 
of that hour there was’a rumpled place 
on Dayid’s bed, but a manly boy, hair 
brushed, tie straight, marched, head up, 
to the office. 

“Mr. Green doesn’t leave the school, as 
you know,” began Mr. Baldwin, “Too 
short a vacation to have any time at 
home. It’s too far for Tom Bennett, too.” 
Mr. Green was the Latin teacher and the 
trusted pal of every boy in the school. 
Tom Bennett was in David’s year, but 
never in any way had the two boys man- 
aged to pull together. 

“Yes, Mr. Baldwin.” 
even. 

“You and Tom will be under Mr. Green’s 
supervision, of course. The same rules 
apply as though I were here, unless Mr. 
Green goes with you off the grounds.” 

“Ts the cook going?’ ventured David. 

“No, Henri stays right here, and more- 
over has orders to serve the best Thanks- 
giving dinner for three that he knows 
how to get.” 

“JT wasn’t thinking of that,’ protested 
David, flushing, and added, “I thought it 
might be fun, rather, if he did go. Give 
us something to do.” 


Dayid’s voice was 


Wednesday was interminable—the usu- . 


ally bustling school empty and echoing. 
Breakfast, luncheon, dinner with Mr. 
Green and Tom, but between times a 
vacuum, as Mr. Green was busy correcting 
examination papers and Tom—well, who 
wanted to play anything with Tom? Liked 
books, Tom did, and though the boys 
agreed he was not a “sissy,” they yet 
failed to understand him. And now at 
dusk on the kitchen steps sat David, chat- 
ting half-heartedly with Henri, who was 
familiar with soldier life, but had had 
to take to cooking as he was incapacitated 
for heavier work. 

“Tell me about that time,” began David, 
when steps crunched on the gravel, and 
John, the farmer who supplied the school 
with vegetables and poultry, came around 
the corner of the building, in his hand a 
basket heavy with good things for 
to-morrow’s dinner. 

“You here!” John, a friend of every 
boy in St. Mark’s, stopped short in his 
tracks. “Whew!’ he whistled in sym- 
pathy as David’s short explanation ended. 


Thanksgiving 


Praise God for wheat, so white and 
sweet, of which to make our bread! 
Praise God for yellow corn, with which 
His waiting world is fed! 

Praise God for fish and flesh and fowl, 
He gave to man for food! 

Praise God for every ereature which He 
made, and called it good! ; 

Praise God for winter's store of ice! 
Praise God for summer’s heat! 


Praise God for fruit-tree bearing seed ; 
“to you it is for meat”! 
Praise God for all the bounty by which 
the world is fed ! 
Praise God His children all, to whom 
He gives their daily bread ! 
—Edward Hverett Hale. 


Sentence Sermon 


Teach us, O, our God, to be 
Humble in our walk with Thee. 
—IF. L. Hosmer. 


“How many of you left here?” he asked 
suddenly. “You and Mr. Green and Tom 
Bennett and the cook? We got a tele 
gram yesterday, too. All fixed to have 
my wife’s sister and her husband and 
two boys spend the week-end with us,— 
and here we are, high and dry by our- 
selves. Can’t come,—one of the boys is 
sick.” 

“Byerybody’s sick,” said David, darkly. 

“Well, not quite so bad as that. Where’s 
Mr. Green? Too busy? Never mind if 
he is, you just tell him I want to see him 
two minutes,—it’s important.” 

Again David was sitting dejectedly on 
the kitchen steps, when presently Mr. 
Green and John, both beaming, both talk- 
ing like happy boys, came around the cor- 
ner. “Tom!” called Mr. Green to a boy 
emerging from the library. “How would 
you boys like to spend the week-end at 
John’s farm?” was the bomb he exploded. 

“Could we, O Mr. Green, could we?” 
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David leaped to his feet, his own eager 
self. 

“John has invited all three of us,” said 
Mr. Green, in a voice as boyishly joyous 
as David’s own. “Says Mrs: John will 
be delighted to have us, as she is worrying 
about who is going to eat six pumpkin 
pies and six mince pies’”— 

“Hurrah !” 

“And doughnuts’— 

“Hurrah !”’ 

David and Tom were dancing up and 
down the path as though they had been 
chums for years. 

“I think there’s no doubt about our 
accepting your invitation, John,” said Mr. 
Green. “Rustle your things together, boys, 
as John says he’ll take us out with him 
now.” 

“My bag isn’t unpacked, so I’m all 
ready,” sang David, as he raced off. Rac- 
ing back, he asked, “How about Henri?” 

“Henri? Oh, he won’t mind having a 
vacation from cooking,’ said Mr. Green, 
easily. 

“T think he’ll be lonesome,” persisted 
David, his own new experience fresh in 
mind. Then, as a brilliant solution flashed 
through his head: ‘Wouldn’t it make it 
easier for Mrs. John if Henri came along? 
Wouldn’t matter to him, would it, whether 
he cooked here or there.” 

“Good boy!” said John heartily, clap- 
ping David on the back. “Mrs. John will 
think she’s in clover, with a French cook 
in her.kitchen and with time on her 
hands to enjoy her guests.” - 

John’s farm was perfect—that was the 
opinion of every one who knew the place. 
Big clean barns with contented cows 
munching in their stanchions; two sleek 
farm horses who whinnied ingratiatingly 
for apples and sugar; chickens, pigs, 
sheep. And the house! Old and low, 
fires blazing in the old brick fireplaces, 
braided rugs on the floor, big tables just 
right for games,—well, John’s house cast 
its spell of home over every one who en- 
tered its door. No less friendly than John 
was Mrs. John, and the welcome she gave 
her unexpected guests left no doubt in 
their minds. 

As John had _ predicted, 
with merriment over having a French 
cook in the kitchen. “Never before have 
I had time to set the table just the way 
I want it for Thanksgiving,’ she confided 
to the boys, as she bustled about the 
sunny dining-room the while Henri sang 
soft snatches in the kitchen, from which 
came such appetizing whiffs that in self- 
defense the boys had to take to the barn! 

Such a dinner as it was! Turkey was 
never so brown and crisp, coffee never so 
fragrant, table never so festive, guests 
never so gay! 

“Wish my family was here!” said 
David, arrived at the stage when another 
mouthful was impossible. “They never 
had Thanksgiving on a real farm.” 

“Most farms don’t have French cooks. 

Henri was your contribution,” Mrs. John 
reminded him. : 
_ “Henri didn’t make the pies,” said Mr. 
Green, sighing over his piece. “Oh, and 
I sent your father a telegram last night, 
David, telling him you were having a 
happy Thanksgiving.” 

“You did?” David flashed him a grate- 


she bubbled 
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ful look. “Then everything‘s perfect, 
every single thing. Why is the nut-bowl 
on the hearth with Shep, Mrs. John?” 

“Because I thought you and Tom might 
like to sit on the rug to crack nuts. By 
and by I want to show you two boys some- 
thing. No, not now. But later I want 
you to help me put on the finishing 
touches.” 

Byery one lent a hand with the dish- 
washing, and in no time the kitchen was 
tidy and Henri in front of.the fire with 
the others. “Now, boys!” summoned Mrs. 
John, and she led the way to the pantry, 
where on a broad shelf stood two wooden 
boxes, packed each with a pumpkin, rosy 
apples, glasses of jelly carefully wrapped, 
jars of home-grown fruit and vegetables. 
“T hayen’t much to send.” Mrs. John hoy- 
ered anxiously over the boxes. ‘“There’s 
a mince pie yet to go in each box. I won- 
der if you boys will run out and gather 
a little ground pine to trim them up with?” 

“Are they for your sister who couldn’t 
come?” asked David. “I know just where 
the ground pine grows.” _ 

“My sister? No, I sent hers the ocher 
day, as soon as I got her telegram. One 
of these is for your mother, David, and 
one for Tom’s mother.” 

“For our mothers!” 

“Just a little farm gift to tell them how 
grateful I am to them for lending me their 
boys for Thanksgiving.” 

Ws 122 

“Thanksgiving isn’t what it ought to, 
be without boys,” said Mrs. John, firmly.| 
“T’ve been thankful all day for you both,| 
and this year, Thanksgiving is a week-end, 
not just one day,’ she added blithely. 

“You? Thankful for us?” 'Tom’s voice 
was puzzled. “Seems to me we're the 
thankful ones.” 

“Guess we are!” heartily from David. 

Sunday evening came all too soon for 
the boys; all too soon for Mr. Green; all 
too soon for Henri; all too soon for Mr. 
and Mrs. John,—so they assured their 
guests. “You have a standing invitation 
to come any time you can,”.«said Mrs. 
John. “And spoiled!” She smiled at 
Henri. “I’ve had a real vacation in my 
own house, and what could be nicer?” 

“Mr. Green,’ said David, as the two 
were alone a few minutes on arrival at 
the school, “I like Tom. I never did. 
But I do. The boys don’t. But they will. 
I’m going to tell them.” 

“I like Tom—always have. What are 
you going to tell them, David? MHere’s a 
telegram and a box and a letter. Came 
while we were away.” 

““Thankful for your Thanksgiving,’ ” 
read David. “It’s from my mother. Well, 
I got to know him at the farm. He told 
me lots of things. He likes us boys and 
he wants to play our games, but he can’t 
talk much and they think he’s a snob”’— 

“He’s shy, and shyness is a deceptive 
blanket,” said Mr. Green. “I’m glad 
you've at last seen beneath it, David.” 

“Had a great Thanksgiving, didn’t we!” 
said David. “Those doughnuts!” 

“Those pies!” echoed Mr. Green. 2 

That evening David wrote his mother 
this letter: 

Dear Mother,—We have just got back to 


school. We had the best Thanksgiving week- 
end I ever had. Course I wish you'd all been 
there. Your telegram was here. Seems as if 
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everybody was thankful. Mrs. John said she 
was thankful we were there,—funny, but that’s 
what she said. Thank you for your box. I’ve 
just opened it, and it looks fine. You don’t 
mind if I give John the candy to take to Mrs. 
John, do you? She sent you a box. Did you 
get it? Did you ever taste such a good pie? 
I’m glad Betty is better. I don’t know how 
to tell you, Mums, but when Father's telegram 
came saying I couldn’t go home, I never was so 
disappointed. And then I had the best time. 
I didn’t know anybody was ever thankful for 
disappointments, but your letter said to be 
as thankful about as many things as I could. 
Course I don’t mean I didn’t miss you, but 


you'll understand. Younslovivcien 


DAVID. 
P.S. I like Tom better’n any boy in the 
school now. All the boys like him now. Mr. 


Green says he’s shy and that’s why he’s dif- 


ferent. [All rights reserved] 


Profits. of Forestry 


The U.S. Forest Service announces that 
during the year ending June 30, twenty- 
seven States and the Territory of Alaska, 
as well as the Federal Government, 
shared in the profits from American na- 
tional forests. Of the approximate 
total revenue of $5,000,000 from the for- 
ests, nearly $1,400,000 will be paid to 
counties in which the forests are located, 
for purposes of school and road improve- 
ment. One-half million more will go to 
build new roads and trails through the 
forests. 


Work 


The words of Royal 8S. Copeland, U.S. 
Senator from New York, delivered in a 
speech at King’s Mountain, on the border 
between North and South Carolina, on 
the one hundred and forty-third anniver- 
sary of the Revolutionary battle fought 
there, are worth heeding. He says: “The 
present trouble of the world is not war or 
fear of war—it is the discontent born of 
idleness. To restore peace there must be 
found a way to put the world back to 
work. What the world needs is work. 
It needs to be busy. Nothing makes for 
contentment of mind like pleasing occupa- 
tion with a fair share of the profits, and 
the certainty of unfailing income.” 


The Autumn Piper 


MARY WHITCOMB HESS 


Every Autumn I see him come, 
When the weather’s growing colder, 
A merry old man, in blue and brown, 
And pipes slung over his shoulder. 


Behind him stretches a clean, blue sky, 
With clouds like white sails going, 

And at his feet the brown leaves fly, 
As he purses his lips for blowing. 


Weird and mighty the song begins 
At the piper’s glad advancing, 

And magic’s abroad that swiftly wins 
Even dead leaves to dancing. 


Through wood and meadow and every- 
where, 
When the weather’s growing colder, 
Goes this quaint old man with his merry 
air, 
And pipes slung over his shoulder. 


? 
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Before and After 
MARJORIE DILLON 


Pantry full of goodies, 
Look so good and sweet; 

Pie and cake and turkey— 
When we going to eat? 


Don’t feel one bit hungry; 
Lost my appetite. 

Stuffed till I can’t wiggle, 
Clothes are awful tight. 


Just the same, I’m glad I’m living 
Here at grandpa’s for Thanksgiving ! 


Out of Respect for Tutankhamen 


Before leaving London for Luxor, 
Egypt, recently, Mr. Howard Carter as- 
sured the world that the body of King 
Tutankhamen will remain in the tomb in 
Egypt where it has lain for three thou- 
sand years in the Valley of the Kings. 
Mr. Carter said: 

“We shall break the seals of the inner 
tomb and view the body of Pharaoh Tut- 
ankhamen, who has been lying in state 
there for three thousand years,” he said. 
“We have not the slightest intention of 
disturbing the body, anyway. If we did, 
we would be no better than the robbers 
of other days. All we shall do will be 
to examine the body and the manner in 
which it is laid, and from our discoveries 
we will be able to solve much that at 
present is unknown. After our investiga- 
tion we shall‘seal the tomb and leave 
Tutankhamen to his rest. 

“Although to the popular imagination 
the finding of Tutankhamen’s body is of 
the greatest appeal, it does not follow that 
it will be the greatest find we could 
make. There are great treasures still 
to be found. We have three-quarters of 
the work to do yet. To complete the task 
will require another two or three years of 
hard work.” , 


Radio Makes Lepers Happy 


Off the east coast of Porto Rico is the 
little island of Cabras, the home of Porto 
Rico’s leper colony. Though persons are 
barred from the island, radio waves have 
free entrance. Some person who lives in 
the United States, but who prefers to 
give unnoticed and unnamed, has sent a 
fine radio set to the leper island, so now 
the unfortunate exiles are again in touch 
with the outside world, as they can enjoy 
radio programs broadcasted from Porto 
Rico, Cuba, and many points in the United 
States. 


\ 


Wall Street 


Though Wall Street is a familiar street 
to all Americans, perhaps not all know 
how it got its name. In 1652 New York 
City was held by the Dutch, and was 
called New Amsterdam. When war broke 
out between the Dutch Republic and Eng- 
land, New Amsterdam looked to its de- 
fenses, and to that end built a wall of 
palisades, six inches in diameter and 
twelve feet high, with a sloping earth- 
work inside. Present Wall Street is built 
on part of the site of the protecting wall. 


i 


¢ 
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The Laymen Must So Live 


That Others Seeing Them Will Live Likewise 


ke 
AYMEN OCCUPIED THE PULPIT of 
the chureh at Fall River, Mass., with 
the minister, Rey. John N. Mark, in ob- 
servance of Laymen’s League Rally Sun- 
day. Charles H. Warner declared that a 
passive interest in his church was a vain 
and foolish hope for a layman. He said 
in part: 

“What do we expect of any institution 
established for our development? What 
do we expect of the gymnasium or play- 
ground? The school or university? We 
are keen for development along these 
lines, but as for the church, I fear that 
our expectations do not as a rule occupy 
our attention to any considerable extent, 
and when we do occasionally become per- 
sonally concerned, we are prone to expect 
too much, really the impossible. 

“Man is a three-dimensioned proposi- 
tion, though we haven’t always realized 
it, and in our efforts to develop and become 
something greater, we have given little 
heed to any laws of proportion and have 
produced some very sorry results. 

“We have looked upon man as a physi- 
cal being whose activities have been di- 
rected by a mind. We have generally ad- 
mitted that somewhere in his makeup 
there has been a spiritual entity that we 
We have misplaced the 
emphasis. We have been mortal bodies 
with immortal souls rather than immortal 
souls with mortal bodies and minds. And 
in consequence, our efforts at development 
lave been largely along material lines. 
We have recognized the desirability of 
physical well-being, and mankind has 
steadily developed ways and means to 
raise the standards of life along that di- 
mension in the elimination of disease and 
in all the devices of so-called civilization 
to ameliorate the conditions of existence. 

“In a less degree we have been inter- 
ested in giving some breadth to life by 
our activities in the field of education,— 
though here, I fear, we have too often 
marred the symmetry of the whole by 


- making the mistake of false emphasis, by 


forming a base from which the line of 
material advancement could be still fur- 
ther extended, rather than establishing a 
broader foundation for spiritual growth. 
Too often has it been the acquisition of 
knowledge, rather than the development 
of intellectual capacity and the attainment 
of wisdom. 

“Have we realized our shortcomings in 
the matter of the third dimension? Have 
we seen that even if we have spread out 
materially and (possibly in the mass) in- 
tellectually, how often it has been by a 
sort of rolling-out process that has left 
us flatter and thinner than before? And 
even if it has occasionally occurred to 
us, have we been conscious of any great 
personal expectation from the institu- 
tion ordained for the development of this 
third dimension of the spirit or soul? 
~ “To be sure, we have looked upon the 
church as a highly desirable institution, 
one that the community could not well 
do without. We have supported it “with 


our money and more or less regularly 
with our attendance and service. But, 
are we doing this from some conscious 
hunger or thirst for spiritual food, or is 
it because of some vague sense of duty? 
Are we seeking to satisfy some personal 
need or are we going along in ‘the hope 
and expectation that in supporting this 
institution, in passively submitting our- 
selves to its inspirations with reasonable 
regularity, we are by some process of in- 
oculation or absorption making the future 
safe for our souls, preparing ourselves for 
a time when we shall be admitted with 
the rest of the class by certificate to spir- 
itual heights beyond the range of human 
understanding? 

“Vain hope! Foolish expectation ! 

“As physical and mental strength and 
vigor are secured by persistent, continued, 
and directed exercise, so will it be with 
the soul. The spiritual heights to which 
we may attain now or hereafter will be 
due to our own active efforts to develop 
along that dimension. 

“Many of the mountain peaks of the 
world have by the ingenuity and skill of 
man been provided with railroads, in the 
ears of which one may in ease and com- 
fort ascend to the top. The peaks of the 
soul are not so reached. The seats in the 
pews are not the cushioned seats in any 
railway to the spiritual heights. The 
way is by the slow, laborious ascent of 
the trail.” 

Ellis Gifford presented a code of ethics 
employed by a certain large group of mer- 
chants, suggesting that the code might 
apply equally well in parishes. He read 
the code, as follows: 

“To do our full share in promoting all 
things that are for the good of this com- 
munity. 

“To deserve the patronage of this com- 
munity by rendering service based upon 
the highest standards of truth and honor. 

“To earn, establish, and maintain a 
reputation for giving maximum values and 
one price to all. 

“To adjust promptly any cause of dis- 
satisfaction and endeavor to make every 
purchaser a satisfied customer. 

“To avoid any exaggeration or misrep- 
resentation in word or inference so that 
customers will never be led to expect 
more in goods, quality, or service than we 
actually deliver. 

“To advise every customer in regard to 
each purchase as we would wish to be ad- 
vised were we the purchaser. 

“To make every transaction a stone in 
the foundation of confidence without 
which no business can be permanently 
successful. 

“To endeavor to apply the principles of 
the Golden Rule to our every-day business 
transactions.” i 

He said: 

“Tt is almost needless to mention the 
improved ideals in industrial relations in 
this city with one of the best records in 
the country for peace between labor and 
capital. Is not the answer to our twenty 
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years’ freedom from labor troubles, or 
capital troubles, whichever you call them, 
due largely to the type of men, best des- 
ignated as church laymen, at. the head 
both of our factories and labor organiza- 
tions ? 

“Do you appreciate the wonderful step 
forward in mercantile affairs brought 
about by commercial arbitration, a sys- 
tem of settling business disputes among 
members of a trade quickly and honestly 
without the delays of a court action? Can 
you not see the results in improved morals 
in a trade where quick and sure justice 
is meted out by competitors? Do you 
know that one of our good fellow-citizens, 
Henry F. McGrady, is one of the out- 
standing leaders of the world in this field 
of commercial arbitration which is doing 
so much to raise the standards of business 
practice, which more of our laymen might 
do well to study? 

“How can a merchant or a doctor or 
an automobile mechanic keep up to the 
ideals of his trade or his profession with- 
out constant close association with other 
members of his craft? Religious ideas 
and ideals are constantly growing. It 
is no longer the main idea of a church to 
serve the dead and be situated in the 
front of a graveyard. The church to-day 
touches the life of each one. of us. If we 
would be better Christians, we must be 
where Christianity is taught. If we want 
to keep up with the times, we must at- 
tend church. If we want to do our full 
service to the community, we must live 
in that environment which builds ideals. 
Attend your church. 

“The church desires its laymen to so 
live, and to so use their influence and 
labor, that all the people of the world 
will get into the habit of living, right here 
on this earth, in such a manner that the 
future life of all will take care of itself.” 

The service was held on October 21. 


New Parish Houses 


The Ames Memorial Chapel in the new 
parish house at St. Paul, Minn., was dedi- 
cated on November 7. Dr. Crothers went 
out from Cambridge for the service. The 
commodious and convenient new parish 
house at Kansas City, Mo., was dedicated 
on November 25. It greatly increases the 
facilities and efficiency of the church. 

Ground has been broken for a new 
parish house in the rear of the church 
building at Evanston, Ill. The people of 
the congregation have subscribed liberally, 
and while they cannot secure quite as 
large a building as they had hoped for, 
they will be able to add accommodations 
for the growing parish work. 

The First Parish in Belmont, Mass., 
has voted to build a parish house and 
has now in hand about half the sum needed 
for the proposed building. Plans have 
been prepared and ground will be broken 
soon. 

A movement is on foot to enlarge the 
parish house of the First Parish in Port- 
land, Me., and one generous donor has 
started: the building fund with a pledge 
of $5,000. 


\ 
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Iowa Unitarian Association 


University Teachers Make Timely Addresses 


HE FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL confer- 

ence of the Iowa Unitarian Associa- 
tion was held with the First Unitarian 
Church of Iowa City, October 15, 16, 17. 
The first meeting, on Monday afternoon, 
was devoted to a conference on “The Re- 
ligion of Young People and its Organiza- 
tion.” Miss Beatrice M. Mackenzie of 
Des Moines spoke on “The High School 
Age”; Miss Pearl Elliott of Iowa City on 
“The College Age’; Rey. Ralph Bailey of 
Omaha on “The Young Married People.” 
The discussion was concluded by Prof. 
Edwin D. Starbuck of the Philosophy De- 
partment of the University. Professor 
Starbuck emphasized the note of social 
service that had been in all the addresses. 
He urged Unitarians to interpret religion 
in these terms. 

The evening meeting was in charge of 
Rev. Ralph HE. Bailey. After the devo- 
tional service Rey. A. Wakefield Slaten of 
Chicago gave an address on “The Marks 
of a World Christian.” Dr. Slaten said 
that the world Christian recognizes that 
all life, all races, and all religions are 
essentially one. 

Tuesday morning, after a tour of the 
University under the leadership of the 
registrar, H. C. Dorcas, the first business 
session was held. After adjournment the 
members of the conference divided into 
two groups for luncheon, the laymen and 
ministers forming one and the Alliance 
members the other. George G. Davis, vice- 
president of the Laymen’s League, spoke 
on the work of the League; Rev. Agnes 
C. Larsen of Humbolt, on ‘Religion and 
tural Life’; and Rey. Carlyle Summer- 
bell of Keokuk, Ia., on “Unitarian Re- 
vivals,” at the meeting of the first group. 
Prof. F. H. Knight, president of the local 
chapter of the League, presided. Mrs. 
Clark E. Daniels of Des Moines presided 
at the Alliance luncheon. Mrs. Oscar C. 
Gallagher of Boston, president of the Na- 
tional Alliance, was the guest of honor 
and principal speaker. The afternoon 
was devoted to the discussion of Alliance 
problems. 

At the dinner in the evening Mr. Davis 
gave a comprehensive and interesting talk 
on the national work of the Laymen’s 
League. The evening meeting was in 
charge of Rev. W. W. Argow of Cedar 
Rapids. The speaker was Rey. Horace 
Bridges, leader of the Chicago Hthical 
Culture Society. His subject was “The 
Chief Religious Need of the Age.” He 
gave a searching analysis of the unrest of 
the day and set forth the need of the 
realization of spiritual forces back of or 
within the material world. 

Wednesday morning the members of the 
conference were taken in automobiles to 
the West Side Campus, where they saw 
the site of the new state hospital build- 
ings which are soon to be erected at a 
cost of nearly $5,000,000. They visited 
the Children’s Hospital and had an inti- 
mate view of the wonderful work the 
State is doing for crippled children. The 
work of the conference was resumed with 


an address at eleven o’clock by Rey. Mr. 
Argow, on “A Religion without Fences.” 
Mr. Argow urged that a religion without 
fences would have no power. We must 
have fences, but these must not be the 
sort which shut us in, but which give 
definiteness and purpose. ‘ 

After an informal luncheon for all the 
delegates, a business session was held, at 
which reports were heard from the nomi- 
nating and business committees. The re- 
port of the nominating committee was ac- 
cepted, and the following officers elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Mr. Paul 
K. Harlan of Omaha; vice-president, Rey. 
Kenneth E. Evans of Davenport; secre- 
tary, Rey. Charles E. Snyder of Sioux 
City; treasurer, Henry H. Griffiths of Des 
Moines; directors for three years—Prof. 
H. ©. Dorcas, Iowa City, Mis. G. W. 
Heller, Keokuk. 

The report of the business committee 
showed that there were forty-four dele- 
gates present, representing eight churches, 
and six visitors. 

The afternoon addresses were by Dr. 
Samuel T. Orton, director of the Psycho- 
pathic Hospital, on “Mental Hygiene of 
Childhood and Adolescence,” and by Prof. 
Frank H. Knight of the Department of 
Commerce and Economics, on “The Con- 
cept of Spirituality.’ The conference 
closed with a Fellowship Banquet. Arthur 
L. Weatherly, minister of the lowa City 
church, acted as toastmaster. The speakers 
were Prof. Benjamin F. Shambaugh, head 
of the Department of Civics and Govern- 
ment, Prof. Stephen H. Bush, head of the 
Department of Romance Languages, Rey. 
Ralph E. Bailey, and Rey. Charles E. 
Snyder. 


Michigan Unitarian Conference 


The forty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Michigan Unitarian Conference took place 
in Toledo, Ohio, Monday, October 15, 1923. 
The meeting was held in conjunction with 
the dedication of the beautiful new Toledo 
church and was limited to a single day. 
The Conference was called to order at 10 
A.M. by the president, Stanley Stevens of 
Ann Arbor. After the reading of the re- 
ports of the secretary-treasurer, Rey. Au- 
gustus P. Reccord, and the appointment of 
committees, the morning program was 
given into the hands of the Associate Al- 
liance, Mrs. William E. Praeger of Kala- 
mazoo presiding. The address of the 
morning was by Mrs. Oscar Gallagher, 
president of the National Alliance, who 
spoke upon the theme “What of the Al- 
liance?” After sketching briefly the his- 
tory of the organization, she enlarged 
upon its present aims, and called upon 
the branches represented to give them- 
selves with renewed loyalty to their com- 
mon work. 

The afternoon session was held at two 
o’clock and after reports from churches 
and from Conference committees, George G. 
Davis, vice-president of the Laymen’s 
League, spoke upon “Four Years of League 
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Progress.” giving an interesting account 
of the achievements of the League during 
its brief history. The secret of this re- 
markable record he found in the fact that 
the attempt to organize the man-power of 
the churches has been and still is in the 
hands of men of vision, who have seen the 
moral and religious needs of the day, and 
who recognize the importance of a united 
effort, on the part of the men, to meet 
those needs. 

Mr. Davis was followed by Dr. Albert C. 
Dieffenbach, Hditor of Tur CHRrIstTraAn 
REGISTER, Who maintained that the best 
way to double the efficiency of Unitarian 
congregations is to place THr REGISTER in 
every Unitarian home. He spoke of THE 
REGISTER aS registering light and action, 
“with some heat,” and said that no Unita- 
rian home should be without this weekly 
commentary upon the religious life of the 
denomination and of the world. 

Dr. Samuel A. Hliot. followed with a 
few well-chosen words concerning the re- 
lation of the Association to the churches. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year 
were as follows: President, Judge James 
Austin, Jr., of Toledo; vice-president, Dr. 
Horace Westwood of Toledo; 
and treasurer, Dr. Augustus P. Reecord 


of Detroit; directors—Stanley Stevens of 


Ann Arbor; Frederick B. Potter of De- 
troit; Mrs. EH. L. Fuller of Jackson; Mrs. 
William HE. Praeger of Kalamazoo. 

Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following: 


Resolved, That the President of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association and the secretary of 
the Western Conference be asked to investi- 
gate conditions within the territory covered 
by the Michigan Conference for the purpose 
of reviving old churches and, if possible, or- 
ganizing new churches. 

Resolved, That steps to be taken to en- 
large the scope and change the name of the 
Michigan Unitarian Conference, selection of 
a name to be in the hands of the board of 
directors. 


After thanking the Toledo church for 
its gracious hospitality and the speakers 
for their respective contributions to the 
program, the Conference adjourned. 


Of Faithful Church Women 


Wednesday afternoon, November 7, the 
Ladies’ Social Circle of the Alliance, 
Templeton, Mass., observed its eighty- 
eighth anniversary. The Circle was 
formed in 1885. The purpose of the 
Circle was to furnish charitable assist- 
ance to the needy, promote the cause of 
Christianity by missionary aid and in 
other ways, and to provide a library for 
the use of members. At its formation the 
organization had thirty-six members. The 


funds raised by means of assessments. 


have amounted to several thousand dol- 
lars. Mrs. Mabel L. Wilson, president of 
the society, presided at the meeting. Miss 
Lucy J. Hadley, Miss Mary A. Maynard, 
who joined at the age of fifteen, and Mrs. 
Mary F. Price, another of the oldest mem- 
bers, spoke of the history of the Circle. 
The library of the society is the largest 
in Templeton. It consists of more than 
2,000 volumes of history, travel, biog- 
raphy, and fiction. Miss Lucy J. Hadley 


is the librarian, , . 


secretary — 
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A Petter from Meadville 


PROF. CLAYTON R. BOWEN 


The free Christian church fellowship 
which furnishes the chief part of THE 


'REGISstTER’s readers is also the group whose 


co-operating sympathy maintains the 
Meadville Theological School, as many 
contributions in your columns testify. A 
report of the School at the beginning of 
its seyenty-ninth year will therefore be 
of interest. The anniversary for 1923 was 
held on Wednesday and Thursday, Sep- 
tember 26 and 27. The board of trustees 
met in a very largely attended session on 
Wednesday. The chief matter of business 
was the proposed removal of the School 
to some university center, already ap- 
proved by the vote of a year ago. The 
matter of the choice of new location 
proved more difficult, and it was found 
necessary to postpone final action om the 
site until a special meeting, to be called 
in November. The claims of Chicago, 
Ann Arbor, Cleveland, Ithaca, and Cam- 
bridge have all been warmly urged, as 
has continuance in Meadville, and every 
friend of the School is vitally concerned 
that the wisest choice be made. For some 
of the university centers named it has 
been urged as an advantage that at pres- 
ent they have no divinity schools, thus 
leaving a free field. For others it is held 
to be an advantage that strong divinity 
schools are already on the ground, but 
none which embodies and perpetuates the 
Unitarian tradition. All points of view 
are apparently being considered, in an 
earnest effort to make our School serve 
most fully the progressive life of free 


Christianity, and show itself most worthy |. 


of its traditions and its ideals. 

Mr. George O. Carpenter, Jr., of St. 
Louis, was made a member of the board. 
No changes occurred in the teaching staff, 
Mr. D. A. Leavitt being appointed for 
another year in the Department of Old 
Testament and the History of Religions. 


“Professor Bowen has returned after six 


months abroad and has resumed his 
work in the School. In August he gave 
two lectures at the Summer School of 
Theology in Oxford. 

On Wednesday evening the anniversary 
sermon was preached in the chapel by 
Rey.- John H. Applebee (class of 1894) 
of Syracuse, N.Y. The sermon was a 
powerful spiritual appeal and _ deeply 
moyed all hearers. At the Commencement 
exercise on Thursday morning three men 
received the diploma of the School: John 
H. Hershey of Lancaster, Pa., Herbert 
Hitchen of Norland, England, and Sher- 
man D. Wakefield of Bloomington, Il. 
The degree of Doctor of Theology was 
awarded to Rev. Charles H. Lyttle (class 
of 1910) of Brooklyn, N.Y., who had 
presented as his thesis a valuable mono- 
graph on “Deistic Worship,” which is soon 
to be published. The degree of Doctor 
of Divinity honoris causa was conferred 
upon Rey. William H. Drummond of Lon- 


‘don, Rey. John H. Lathrop (class of 1903) 


of Brooklyn, N.Y., and Rey. Sydney B. 
Snow of Montreal. The Commencement 
address, on “An Hducator’s View of the 


“Liberal Church,” was given by Samuel P. 
‘Capen; LL.D., Chancellor of the University 


of Buffalo. It was an enlightening and 
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stimulating presentation of what a Uni- 
tarian educator sees as the task and the 
method of the Unitarian Church. The 
address is printed in full in the October 
number of the Meadville Quarterly Bulle- 
tin. The Commencement service was pre- 
ceded by the usual academic procession 
from Divinity Hall to the Unitarian 
church, and was followed by the Com- 
mencement dinner in Hunnewell Hall. 
After-dinner addresses were made by Dr. 
Lathrop, Dr. Snow, Dr. Lyttle, Dr. Drum- 
mond, and Mr. Hitchen. In the evening 
a very delightful reception was held by 
President and Mrs. Southworth, at their 
home. 

Of the graduating class, Mr. Hitchen 
is already settled at the Adams Memorial 
Church in Dunkirk, N.Y., Mr. Hershey is 
preaching in New England pulpits, and 
Mr. Wakefield is continuing his studies 
in the University of Chicago, 

Fourteen theological students are now 
(October 25) registered in the School, five 
seniors and nine juniors. The Prepara- 
tory Course has eight men. Besides the 
latter, five juniors and one senior are new- 
comers, making fourteen additions to our 
roll this quarter. In Chicago we have 
two graduate students, preparing to take 
the Meadville degree, and one collegiate 
student. These with our Cruft Fellow, 
Mr. Frederick L. Weis, who has been re- 
appointed and will study at Zitirich, make 
a total enrollment of twenty-six. Each 
of our classes includes one man from the 
Far East. Mr. T. Nomura of Japan is 
a senior; the Brahmo-Somaj Fellow for 
the year, Mr. A. K. Siddhanta of Cal- 
eutta, is a junior; and Mr. H. Shah of 
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Afghanistan belongs to the Preparatory 
group. Our new senior comes from Michi- 
gan, via the Theological School of Boston 
University. The new juniors represent 
Texas, Wisconsin, and Illinois, while the 
Preparatory group is geographically more 
scattered. It is an especial pleasure, the 
more appreciated because comparatively 
rare, to have our own State of Pennsyl- 
vania represented on our rolls. Pittsburgh 
and Philadelphia each sends a student. 
We are glad also to welcome the second 
Meadville generation, in the person of 
Mr. Paul Muder, whose father, Rey. Mil- 
ton HE. Muder of Westwood, Mass., gradu- 
ated in 1915. May this be an example 
very frequently followed! The Laymen’s 
League has given us one of its efficient 
secretaries, Mr. Robert B. Day. We look 
with confidence and hope to the churches 
to send us an increasing number of re- 
cruits, not for our School primarily, but 
for our Liberal ministry. 


- Women Have Guest Day 


The true spirit of fellowship is shown 
in Norton, Mass., by the women’s societies 
of the three churches which hold a guest 
day meeting once a year. On October 31 
such a meeting was held at the Chartley 
Methodist Church, with a large attendance . 
from the Women’s Alliance of the Unita- 
rian Church and women from the Con- 
gregational church. There was a fine 
program of speaking and music. 


TWO PAGEANTS FOR THE CHURCH 
“THE NATIVITY” 


and 


‘“‘THE CONSECRATION OF SIR GALAHAD”’ 
By EUGENE R. and ELIZABETH B. SHIPPEN 


These pageants for Christmas and Easter are especially prepared for presentation in the 


church, and have been successfully given in city and country churches. 
are ordinarily sufficient. Detailed and complete suggestions are given for presentation. 


for descriptive circular. 


Three rehearsals 
Send 
Illustrated. $1.60 postpaid 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


E are arranging at all times—at home and abroad—Individual Tours covering 


transportation, Hotel accommodations, etc., for Individuals, Families and small 


Parties, who desire freedom from responsibility when traveling. 


We are also offering a large variety of Escorted Tours embracing EUROPE—CALI- 
FORNIA—NATIONAL PARKS—ALASKA—EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, GULF 


OF ST. LAWRENCE, THE SAGUENAY—BERMUDA—WEST 


INDIES— 


AROUND THE WORLD. Send for descriptive booklets. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 
COOK’S TRAVELER'S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


3 DOORS FROM KEITH’S THEATRE 


Telephone Beach 8300 


150 Offices throughout the World 
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New Hampshire Association 


The annual conference of the New 
Hampshire Unitarian Association was held 
in the newly decorated Unitarian church 
in Manchester. A large number of dele- 
gates were present. The autumn meeting 
of the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
was held ‘in connection with it. 

The Laymen’s League and the Alliance 
met at banquets held simultaneously the 
evening before the opening-of the con- 
ference. Arthur Bartlett, New BHngland 
secretary, was the speaker before the 
League, and Miss Lucy Lowell was the 
guest of the Alliance. <A service of wor- 
ship followed, at which Rey. William Saf- 
ford Jones was the preacher. 

At the Alliance banquet a state organi- 
zation of Alliance women was effected, 
with the following officers: Mrs. Francis 
P. Daniels of Charlestown, president ; Mrs. 
Lydia Hyde Hall, Manchester, first vice- 
president ; Mrs. Wilton BH. Cross, Franklin, 
second vice-president; Mrs. Otto Lyding, 
Nashua, secretary; Miss Edith Carter, 
Concord, treasurer; Mrs. Maud Whiting 
of Wilton, and Mrs. A. J. McKean of 
Nashua, directors. A committee was ap- 
pointed to draw up a constitution and 
by-laws. 

The Laymen deferred action on a per- 
manent organization until the summer 
conference of 1924. The most important 
business of the conference was the adop- 
tion of a constitution for the Association. 
The general secretary and treasurer, Rev. 
T. J. Horner of Manchester, reported a 
healthy growth of interest through the 
churches of the State. 

A resolution of appreciation of the as- 
sistance of the Downing Fund was passed, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That the New Hampshire Uni- 
tarian Association in session at Manches- 
ter places on record its deep appreciation 
of the generous and loyal help which the 
Downing Fund of the Concord Unitarian ~ 
church has been to the cause of Unitarian- 
ism in the State, and that the general 
Secretary be authorized to send to the trus- 
tees of the Downing Fund and its agent 
a letter expressive of that appreciation. 


A movement was set on foot looking 
toward a series of mission meetings in 
the churches during next fall. 

Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Dr. Herbert K. Faulkner of Keene; 
vice-president, Henrick Currier of Frank- 
lin; general secretary and treasurer, Rev. 
T. J. Horner of Manchester; recording, 
secretary, Mrs. Jessie E. Donahue of 
Manchester; directors—for three years, 
Frank Fifield of Littleton and H. Lawton 
Chase of Charlestown; for two years, 
Mrs. James Howison of Milford and Mrs. 
Nellie Liscord of Peterboro; for one year, 
Miss Edith Carter of Coneord and Dr. 
Walker of Portsmouth. 

Dr. William I. Lawrance presided at 
the Sunday School Society meeting at 
which the speaker- was Prof. Albert Par- 
ker Fitch, whose subject was, ‘Three 
Ways of Teaching the Bible: As Revealed 
Law; As a Literary Masterpiece; As a 
History of Moral and Religious Culture.” 
Dr. Lawranee also spoke on “Religious 
Education and the Present Social Order.” 

The speakers in the afternoon were 
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Albert W. Hobart, on “The Student Fed- 
eration of Religious Liberals,” Prof. Henry 
Wilder Foote, on “The One Hundredth 
Anniversary of the American Unitarian 
Association,” and Rev. William Wallace 
Fenn, on “Fathers and Sons.” The Man- 
chester parish entertained the visiting 
delegates at the two banquets and at a 
eollation the day of the conference. 
Nearly every clergyman in the State was 
present, and practically all the churches 
were represented by delegations. A reso- 
lution of thanks to General Secretary 
T. J. Horner for his diligent work was 
passed. Prof. James A. Tufts of Exeter 
presided over the conference. The sum- 
mer conference wil meet in Lebanon on 
invitation of Rev. John W. Barker. 


Important Ministerial 
Union Meeting 


At a recent meeting of the directors 
of the Ministers’ Institute the idea pre- 
vailed that the management of the In- 
stitute be taken over by the Unitarian 
Ministerial Union. A motion to that effect 
will be made at the next meeting of the 
Union, Monday, November 26, at eleven 
o'clock, in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. Ministers interested 
in the future of the Institute are asked 
to be present. The secretary, Rev. James 
©. Duncan, asks that those unable to be 
present express their opinion in writing to 
him before the date of the meeting. His 
address is Clinton, Mass. The speaker 
at the meeting will be Roland W. Boyden, 
unofficial representative of the United 
States on the Reparations Commission. 
Postal notices will be sent to all ministers 
within a radius of twenty-five miles of 
Boston. Other ministers who wish to re- 
ceive regular notices, and all ministers 
within that area who are not now re- 
ceiving them, are requested to communi- 
cate with the secretary, Rey. Charles R. 
Joy, Dedham, Mass. 
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For Parents 


Under the caption “For Parents,’ the 
weekly calendar of the church at Worces- 
ter, Mass., asks each one to inquire: 

“1. Do I appreciate the difficulties under 
which the church school does its work, 
viz., voluntary attendance and very largely, 
at least, voluntary instruction? Have I 
given the chureh school credit for what 
it has accomplished in the face of these 
difficulties ? ; 

“2. Have I placed the church school 
upon at least as high a plane as my 
children’s dancing-school or music lessons, 
in requiring prompt and regular attend- 
ance and conscientious preparation? 

“3. Am I personally acquainted with 
my child’s teacher? Have I ever met him 
(her) in my own home? Have I ever 
conferred with him (her) about my child’s 
work, or thanked him (her) for faithful 
service? Have I ever criticized him (her) 
before my children or to myself? Have 
I ever inquired how I might help him 
(her) ? 

“4, Am I really willing to delegate all 
religious training and instruction of my. 
children to~the church school, without 
help, sympathy, or co-operation from 
myself?” 


Y. P. R. U. Meeting 
The Boston Federation of the National. 


Y. P. R. U. will meet in the Second “ 


Church, Brookline, Mass., Sunday, Novem- 
ber 25, 1923, at 4.30 p.m. Rev. Thomas 
Van Ness and Hon. Sanford Bates will 
be the speakers. 


Remembered her Church 


By the will of Mrs. Alice Bishop, the 
First Parish Church of Medfield, Mass., 
has received a legacy of $1,500. Mrs. 
Bishop was a member of the First Parish 
Chureh for many years and took this 
method of expressing her love and ap- 
preciation of the church and its work. 


Northern Unitarian Conference 


Naming of the Latest Organized Body of Churches—The Centenary 


The scattered churches in Northern 
Vermont and Canada which were organ- 
ized into a conference at Burlington, May 
11, 1923, were duly christened in Mont- 
real, October 26, “The Northern Unita- 
rian Conference.’ Delegations were cor-, 
dially welcomed by the entertaining 
church. Visiting delegates were gladdened 
by the ready response from the churches 
a long distance from Montreal, the near- 
est neighbor being one hundred miles dis- 
tant. The conference was therefore a 
success. Ottawa sent eleven delegates, 
Burlington and Montpelier each ten repre- 
sentatives, Toronto and Windsor two each, 
St. Anne one, and Montreal was well 
represented. 

The response to Prof. Henry Wilder 
Foote’s round-table discussion was hearty 
and sincere. The conference itself was an 
illustration of his central idea, the neces- 
sity within the fellowship of more congre- 


gational effort. To worship and to work 
together is the real reason why the dele- 
gates were there. Professor Foote’s eve- 
ning address, “One Hundred Years of Uni- 
tarianism,’” called special attention to 
significant Unitarian history since the 
organization of the American Unitarian 
Association in 1825, and reminded all of 
the peculiar opportunities and the reasons 
why the coming centennial year (1925) 
should be utilized by the churches for 
greater constructive work. 

At the business session a working consti- 
tution was adopted, and the following 
men were re-elected for the ensuing year: 
Leslie P. Whyte, Ottawa, president ; Frank 
L. Lane, Burlington, vice-president; Rey. 
H. Sumner Mitchell, Burlington, secretary- 
treasurer; Lawrence Bullard, Windsor, 
Dakers Cameron, Montreal, Rey, William 
8. Nichols, Montpelier, general committee. 


) 
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In Memory of Susan B. Anthony 
. Two distinguished women were honored, 


‘and an event of national significance cele- 


brated, Sunday morning, November 11, at 
the church in Rochester, N.Y., when a 
bronze tablet given by the Alliance was 
unveiled and dedicated. The women were 
Susan B. Anthony and Mary S. Anthony; 
and the event was the ratification in the 
echureh August 2, 1848, of the proceedings 
of the first Woman’s Suffrage Convention. 
The tablet is nineteen by twenty-eight 
inches, and has an inscription written by 
Dr. William ©. Gannett, pastor emeritus 
of the church. fae inscription reads as 
follows: 

In reverent gratitude to the sisters 
Susan B. Anthony and Mary S. Anthony, 
for many years members of this religious 
society. 

Devoted pioneers in the woman suffrage 
movement. 

And in remembrance of the brave little 
band of women, several of them connected 
with our society, who in our church, on 
August 2, 1848, ratified the proceedings of 
the first Woman’s Suffrage Convention 
ealled a fortnight earlier in the village of 
Seneca Falls and adjourned to the city of 
Rochester. 

The commemorative service began with 
hymns, and a prayer by Rey. Dr. Frank C. 
Doan, minister of the church. Miss Reich- 
enbach gave a memorial address, entitled 
“Whom We Honor.” Mrs. Porter Farley 
spoke on “Susan B. Anthony, the Woman 
and the Friend”; George Herbert Smith, 
on “Susan B. Anthony, the Pioneer”; 
Mrs. William C. Gannett, on “Susan B. 
Anthony as a Member of this Church.” 
At the close of the addresses the tablet 
was unveiled by Miss Marion Mosher, 
grandniece of Miss Anthony. 

The Anthony family was connected with 
the Unitarian church for many years. 
Miss Susan B. Anthony attended the serv- 
ices whenever her presence in the city 
made attendance possible. Miss Mary 8S. 
Anthony was also a devoted member and 
was engaged in various branches of church 
work. 


Dramatizing the Sermon 


A unique and interesting service was 
held by the First Parish Church, Saco, 
Me., on a recent Sunday evening. Light 
was furnished by candles, and members of 
yarious church organizations, the Lay- 
men’s League, the Alliance, Social Circle, 
and Y. P. R. U. took part. Following 
the preliminary program came a drama 
sermon by the pastor, Rev. Ward R. 
Clarke, entitled “The Power of Devotion.” 
A cast of twenty characters assisted in 
illustrating the discourse. 


Advertising Does It 


Rey. Clinton Wunder, pastor of the 
Baptist Temple, Rochester, N.Y., is a 
firm believer in the power of advertising 
to fill empty pews. He says that churches 
must advertise as persistently and con- 
spicuously as business enterprises. Speak- 
ing before the board of directors of the 
Metropolitan Conference of Unitarian 


Churches, New York City, recently, he | 


said: “The advertisement must be large 
enough to command attention and respect. 


The Christian Register 


The insignificant ‘want ad’ type of church 
announcement receives little respect from 
the public. Your advertisement must ex- 
press your belief in it, and must be large 
enough to compete with other ads of its 
class placed near it.” 


From Liberal Women in France 


A letter has been received by The Al 
liance from the Women’s Alliance in Paris. 
It follows. 


Dear Sisters in the Faith: 

We have received your message of wel- 
come and have been deeply touched. Our 
delay in replying is not due to indifference, 
but to conditions which our dear country 
still faces, and which place on us heavy 
and varied duties within the church and 
outside. 

Your welcome could not fail to stir us, 
for we too are a broad and free church, 
having regard for the past, but facing 
toward the future. We belong to that 
Protestantism that declares with Samuel 
Vincent: “The foundation of Protestant- 
ism is the Gospel, its form is free inquiry.” 

French Protestantism in spite of cen- 
turies of persecution is always alive and 
alert, but it is a minority in the nation. 
And we are a minority within a minority. 
In Paris only two societies belong to the 
group of churches with which we are 
connected: l’Oratoire du Louvre, the 
ancient church of the Coquerels, the 
Viguiés, which counts to-day 1,568 en- 
rolled members and a much larger number 
of hearers; and the religious group called 
Du Foyer 
lamented Charles Wagner, 
istered to by his 
Wauthier d’Aygaliére, and his young col- 
league, Mr. Hammel. 

We can say without any exaggeration 
that these centers of religious and Chris- 


and now min- 


tian life are active and prospering and | 


exercise a real influence over large circles. 
We shall enter into definite relations with 
you with keen interest, and so learn what 
you are doing, and we shall welcome you 
when you visit France and Paris. In 
order to maintain this rélation we have 
formed a small committee of ladies: Mme. 
P. Hyacinthe Loyson, President; Mme. 
Paul Renaud, Secretary; Mme. G. Coque- 
rel, Treasurer. 
Le Groupe 
Progrés Réligiewx et Moral aim particu- 
larly to make connection with their 
friends in America or England of the 
same religious tendencies, in order to ex- 
change experiences and encouragement. 
To us this seems a most urgent duty. 
To publish our ideas by word of mouth 
and through the press; 
isters in'their difficult task; to resist the 
double current that to-day sweeps along 
so many minds either toward superstition 
or toward brutish negations unworthy of 
human beings, children of God; to defend 
by our lives and by our acts the principles 
and the honor of glorious liberating 


reform;—such is the task which is given | 
us and at which we would labor accord- | 


ing to our understanding and our strength. 
With our most cordial greetings. 
For the committee, 
S. Renaup, Secretary. 


de l’Ame, established by the | 


son-in-law, Pastor | 


des Amies Francaise du | 
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to help our min- | 


| cellation marks. 


|; you answer on Shakespeare? 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


POSITION DESIRED 


POSITION DESIRED by (young) middle-aged 
American woman as companion and secretary. 
| Would travel. Accustomed to reading aloud. 
C-55, CHRISTIAN RnGISTER. 


BOOKS—FOR SALE 


FOR SECOND=-HAND THEOLOGICAL BOOKS 
write to Schulte’s Book Store. Over 50,000 
volumes classified by subject in stock. We buy 
and sell, Correspondence solicited. SCHULTH’S 
Book Srorp, 80 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
(hoe SR ee Se ee Se 


OLD LETTERS WANTED 


OLD LETTERS WANTED—written before 1870; 
keep the letters and send me the envelopes 
and stamps. I am a collector and am in- 
terested in old stamps, postmarks, and can- 
Will pay good price for all 
I can use. Collections bought. Best ots 
and commercial references furnished. W. 

MacLaren, care The Press, Cleveland, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SHAKESPEARE—How many questions could 
y : Play the game 
“A Study of Shakespeare.” Instructive, enter- 
taining. Highest endorsements. Price 50 eents. 
THE SHAKNSPWARH CLUB, Camden, Me. 


STAINLESS STEEL Paring knives never stain, 
rust, or tarnish and are wonderful money- 
makers for church societies. Write for trial 
knife and our plan which has met with un- 
usual success everywhere. STAINLESS PRopUCTS 
SALHs Co., 713 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 


A SERVICE FOR CHRISTMAS 


By CLARA BANCROFT BEATLEY 


Former Principal of the Disciples 
School, Boston 

This service, recently completed, is the 
last piece of work done by Mrs. Beatley. 
It contains old and new carols, and. fa- 
Miliar Seaiptural passages appropriate to 
the season. The readings are arranged 
responsively and together. 


$0.06 each, postpaid; $6 per 100, postpaid 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


Gis “following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


eT eT ST oni Tes 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
- Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
= Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
cg B.B. 2680. 
PTS STS UT eM LLL PLL 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 
THANKSGIVING 


O Lord, how manifold 
are Thy works. In 
wisdom hast Thou 
made them all. 


Form New York League Council 


Organization of a permanent New York 
City council of chapter officers was effected 
at the October meeting and dinner of 
presidents and other officers of Unitarian 
Laymen’s League chapters in the Greater 
New York district. Robert S. Dawe was 
appointed chairman of the Council. 

One of the first projects of the council 
will be a public meeting, which probably 
will be held at All Souls Church, December 
4, to be addressed by Rev. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy. The laymen also desire to make 
headquarters of the Middle Atlantic States 
a central bureau for co-operation of the 
fifteen chapters in the metropolitan dis- 
trict, a clearing-house for avoiding dupli- 
eation of meetings and programs, and an 
office where letters and notices for the 
chapters can be printed and mailed on a 
cost basis. 

Among the reports made by chapter 
officers in attendance at the dinner, H. 
Weston Howe, secretary of the Second 
Church, Brooklyn, chapter, said that, with 
the other organizations of the church, 
they were planning to bring in the Syrians 
who are filling the neighborhood adjacent 
to the church. Special talks are being 
arranged to attract these liberal-minded 
people. Thomas W. Hotchkiss, president 
of the West Side chapter, reported that 
before he had heard of similar work done 
by THE CuristrAN Recister he had sent 
out a questionnaire to all cellege presi- 
dents in the United States asking for their 
answers to the question, “What is a lib- 
eral education?’ Other reports dealt 
with programs for educational and social 
meetings to be held by the chapters during 
the year. 


Great Congregations in Los Angeles 


The Church of Los Angeles, Calif., is 
experiencing a quickening of interest fol- 
lowing a series of Sunday morning ad- 
dresses which the minister, Rey. FD. Bur- 
dette Backus, is giving on “The New 
Psychology.” The attendance at the first 
meeting of the series was 524. The second 
Sunday so many came that they could 
not all be accommodated in the audi- 
torium, and a number were seated on 
the platform with the minister. A small 
gallery not intended to serve such a pur- 
pose was filled, and the remainder of the 
overflow had to be seated in the Sunday- 
school room back of the pulpit. The third 
Sunday has now passed with an even 
larger attendance than on the second. The 
minister is also meeting many persons for 
conferences. 


The Christian Register 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at aminimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 


While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, January 3. 
For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 


While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
“all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 

Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


EVENING CLASSES 


Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, PR abt 
English, French, Italian, Spanish, Public Speaking, 
Photography, Salesmanship, ete. 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
Send for Circular Phone Brace 0123 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


OUR PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


A deserting father, a cold home, no money, 
made it impossible for the mother with three 
children to give little Tony, three years old, 
with a tubercular hip, the right care. 

Two years with the Children’s Mission have 
put him on his feet so that he can return home. 
Your generosity has made this possible. Many 
more need the same help. 


Presmpent, GEORGE R. soba 
Vicr-PresipenT, Mrs. E. P. SALTON 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. 

Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Brad- 
lee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey Per- 
kins, Albert A. Pollard. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generau SecreTary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 


Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- . 


fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. ‘Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET-E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 


Strives to diffuse and perpetuate the prin- 
ciples of liberal religion 

Through Institutes for Religious Education—494 

persons have received training. 


Through Preaching Missions—total attendance 
to date exceeds 73,000. 


Through the publication and distribution of lit- 
erature—650,000 copies in less than four years. 


Through its news service—supplying 1,500 peri- 
odicals with “‘live’’ news of Unitarian activities. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS: 


The number of children in Sunday- 
school has nearly doubled since the open- 
ing of the year. The adult class, which 
meets an hour before the church service, 
has been meeting in a room which has 
a seating capacity of only eighty persons. 
For the last two Sundays so many have 


been turned away that it is now neces- 
sary to find new quarters in which to 
accommodate those who wish to attend. 
This class is conducted by Dr. F. D. 
Bullard, a layman, who devotes many 
hours each week to the preparation of 
the material he presents on Sunday, 


y 
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Universalism in . 
Forward Movements 


(Continued from page 1112) 


the John Murray Lectureship be carried 
on, and that churches be requested to con- 
tribute as much for work outside the 
parish, including philanthropy, foreign 
missions, and general denominational pro- 
jects, as for work inside the parish. 
Among resolutions adopted was one as- 
serting the unity of science and religion, 
and deploring the attempt of state legis- 
lators to prevent free investigation by 
Another urged that the gospel 
for to-day be adapted to the youth in 
the churches; and that, the General Sun- 
day School Association use nothing that 
is not progressive and liberal, and that 
the Publishing House publish nothing not 
up to date and in harmony with liberal 
religion. The convention was not back- 
ward in outlawing war, passing a resolu- 
tion placing the delegates on the side of 
eyery effort to make war an international 
erime, and urging Congress to ratify any 
treaty which would put this nation into 
relations with the World Court. 

Once more the conference stated pres- 
ent-day objectives of the Universalist 
Church, in statements of faith, purpose, 


program, and method. Under method, the 


statement reaffirmed sympathy with lib- 
eral Christian leaders in all lands, recom- 
mended exchange of pulpits by ministers 
with ministers of like minds in other per- 
suasions, and asked that definite steps be 
taken to prepare and distribute adequate 
literature under the direction of a suitable 
committee. ’ 

It passed a budget of $100,000 for Japan, 
$300,000 for the national church at Wash- 
ington, and $250,000 for the Pension Plan. 

Judge Galer, Dr. John Smith Lowe, 
Roger F. Hitz, and other officers and com- 
mittee chairmen made annual reports and 
addresses, of vital interest to the progress 
of the Church. Rey. F. W. Gibbs spoke 
for the General Sunday School Asso- 


* ciation. He reported 123 new schools and 


7,500 pupils. -Seventy per cent. of the 
ministers are actively engaged in Sunday- 
school work. The budget for the preced- 
ing year, $23,000, had been met. In fact, 
said Mr. Gibbs, though the work of the 
Association was originally begun with no 
money in the treasury, at no Convention 
has it been necessary to report a deficit. 

Speaking for the Universalist Com- 
rades, Ralph W. E. Hunt reported ob- 
servance of a national laymen’s Sunday, 
an assembly of 1,500 men at the Glouces- 
ter celebration, and hearty endorsement 
of the campaigns to secure funds for 
Japanese relief and construction of the 
national church. In conclusion he ap- 
pealed for a full-time executive for field 
work among the men of the Universalist 
Church. 

Education: was represented by J. M. 
Tilden, Lombard College; A. W. Pierce, 
Dean Academy; O, K. Hollister, West- 
brook Seminary; Dr. R. E. Sykes, St. 
Lawrence University; R. LL. Davison, 
Goddard Seminary. 

Harold Marshall, manager of the Uni- 
yersalist Publishing House, said that in 
the last year the Universalist Leader had 
been placed in nearly 800 reading-rooms 
and colleges throughout the country. He 


eh 
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asked for more Universalist books and 
tracts, adding that 1,000,000 tracts ought 
to be published every year. 

One of the telling addresses was that 
given Thursday evening, October 25, by 
Rev. Walter Macpherson, on “Hyangeliz- 
ing a Congregation.” “I am glad,” he 
remarked, “that the great Congregational 
body at Springfield took as a motto ‘Take 
Jesus in earnest.’ Evangelism, like char- 
ity, must begin at home. First of all, the 
minister must believe that God is, and 
God is Father; must believe in the method 
of Jesus. The way to evangelize a con- 
gregation is to present Jesus’ two great 
thoughts: The Fatherhood of God, and 
the Golden Rule.” 


Dr. Brown’s Fifty Years 


On November 10, Dr. Howard N. Brown 
completed fifty years of service in the 
ministry, twenty-two years of which was 
spent as minister of the First Parish in 
Brookline, Mass., and twenty-eight years at 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. The occasion 
was marked by a special ‘service in King’s 
Chapel on Sunday afternoon, November 
18. The, service was conducted by Rev. 
Abbot Peterson of Brookline and Rey. 
Harold E. B. Speight of King’s Chapel; 
and there were short addresses by Dr. 
George A. Gordon of the Old South 
Church, Boston, and Dr. Francis G. Pea- 
body, a classmate of Dr. Brown, and son 
of a former minister of King’s Chapel. 
Members of the First Parish in Brookline 
joined with the Society of King’s Chapel 
in observing the anniversary and in hon- 
oring Dr. Brown. Special music was 
rendered by the King’s Chapel choir and 
by the organist, Raymond ©. Robinson. 
Dr. Brown became minister of the First 
Parish in Brookline on the first Sunday 
of September, 1878, being the eighth min- 
ister of that parish, which was founded 
in 1717; and minister of King’s Chapel 
on November 10, 1895, being the ninth 
minister of King’s Chapel, which was 
founded in 1686, 


Lecturing for the 
League Association 


Rev. Joseph P. MacCarthy, minister of 
All Souls Church, Passaic, N.J., is lectur- 
ing for the League of Nations Non-parti- 
san Association. ___—__- 


Honoring Dr. John F. Moors’ 
Memory 

An event of interest to residents of 
Greenfield, Mass., particularly to persons 
who are affiliated with the Unitarian 
church, was the erection of a tablet in 
the church, Sunday morning, November 4, 
in memory of Dr. John Farwell Moors. 
Dr. Moors was minister of the church 
from April, 1860, to October, 1884. Before 
coming to Greenfield he had been pastor of 
the Unitarian church at Deerfield, Mass., 
for twenty-four years. He was chaplain 
of the 52d Massachusetts Infantry during 
the Civil War; also chaplain of the Edwin 
BE. Day Post, G. A. R., until his death in 
1895. Few men who had lived in Frank- 
lin County were more widely known or 
better loved. At the time the present 
church was built, Dr. Moors aided gen- 
erously, and the pulpit at the east side 
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of the church was given in his honor. 
Dr. W. W. Fenn, a close friend of Dr. 
Moors, delivered the address of dedication. 
The inscription on the tablet follows: 


Rev. Dr. John Farwell Moors, 1819-1895. 
Honored and Beloved Minister of the Church. 
1860-1884, Chaplain of the 52nd Regiment In- 
fantry, M. V. M., 1862-1863, Superintendent 
of Unitarian Fieldwork in New England, 
1884-1892, Faithful Pastor—Public Spirited 
Citizen—Sympathetie Friend—Trusted for Sa- 
gacity. Endeared by Unfailing Good Humor and 
Unstinted Kindness. This Memorial Hrected 
by Surviving Parishioners and Friends Octo- 
ber, 1923. a 


King’s Chapel Preaching Mission 


The yisiting preacher for next week at 
the daily services at King’s Chapel, Bos- 
ton, Mass., on Tuesday and Wednesday 
(noon and vespers), will be Prof. Rufus 
M. Jones, Litt.D., of Haverford College, 
Haverford, Pa. After extensive studies at 
the universities of Heidelberg, Pennsyl- 
vania, Harvard, and Oxford, and also at 
Marburg, Dr. Jones became. an instructor 
at Haverford College in 1893, and since 
1904 he has been professor of philosophy 
in that college. He is a prominent mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, and is the 
author of several volumes on religion and 
philosophy. He is also editor of and a 
contributor to a recent symposium en- 
titled ‘Religious Foundations.” 

The regular mid-day ‘service will be 
omitted on Thursday, Thanksgiving Day, 
when the society of King’s Chapel will 
join with the First Church in Boston for 
a union service, conducted by Charles E. 
Park, D.D. at King’s Chapel, at which 
Rev. Harold BH. B. Speight will preach. 
The Friday noon service will be addressed 
by Rey. Adelbert L. Hudson of the First 
Parish Church in Dorchester, Mass. 


Oh, America! Please, please help! 
(Continued from page 1108) 
a black-listed racial element, apparently 
condemned to death by the rampant Na- 
tionalism of the Continental powers, is 
lifting its eyes westward and saying, 
“Why does not America stretch forth her 
hand?” The English-speaking race is the 
only hope left to the world in this grievous 


plight. Will it not act with joint gen- 
erosity, objectivity, and freedom from 
passion, to set the world on the right 
path? Britain is doing much, with its 


intelligence, its good-will, its farsighted- 
ness, to accomplish this result. When 
will America? 

Sorra, October 25, 1923. 


Obituary 


ANNE BURGESS 


In the death of Anne Burgess of Portland, 
Me., the Unitarian cause has lost a loyal friend. 
The meetings at the Isles of Shoals were her 
delight and inspiration; every summer found 
her at Star Island, a spot dear to her heart. 
Her interests and activities were many, and she 
worked with enthusiasm for the things in 
which she believed. To her Alma Mater, 
Wellesley College, she was bound by ties of 
love and devotion. She died October 7, 1923, 
after an illness which she bore with high cour- 
age and Christian fortitude, hopeful and cheer- 
ful to the end. M. L. 
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“Motor, golf, 


“Are you a good driver?” 
charity, or slave?’—Record. 


“Been able to get any coal?” “No; but 
I’ve subscribed to another Sunday news- 
paper.”— Life. 


“Why are you mailing all those empty 
envelopes?” “I’m cutting classes in a cor- 
respondence school.”—The Showme. 


Bellhop (after guest has rung for ten 
minutes): “Did you ring, sir?’ Guest: 
“No, I was tolling; I thought you were 
dead !”—Wasp. 


“When is that painter coming to do 
your house?” “Always to-morrow. I guess 
he’s one of those Futurists we hear 
about.”—New Haven Register. 


Minister’s Wife: “Wake up! There are 
burglars in the house.” Minister: “Well, 
what of it? Let them find out their mis- 
take themselves.”—College of the Pacific 
Weekly. 


He: “It be nice autumn weather, 
Missus.” She: “It be that; but I can’t 
forget we got the winter afore us.” He: 
“An’ the spring after that.” She: “That 
be a very tryin’ time, but nothing like the 
heat of the summer.” 


They were talking of a sunny visitor 
who had just departed, and of her courage 
and cheerfulness amid so many trials, 
when the small boy added his comment. 
“Yes, I like her! She just goes over 
bumps as if her heart had rubber tires.” 


Life Insurance Agent: ‘One moment, sir. 
before I fill in your application. What 
make of car do you drive?’ Olient: ‘I 
don’t drive any—I hate them!” Wife In- 
surance Agent: “Sorry, but our company 


no longer insures pedestrians !”—Passing 
Show. 
The word “thief’’ was on the black- 


board, but Dick could not spell it. “Surely 
you know what that spells,” exclaimed 
the teacher. “Now, suppose I put my 
hand into your pocket and took out a 
penny, what should I be?” “A conjurer,” 
replied Dick—London Post. 


Isabel, aged nine, had just been told the 
story of Daniel in the lions’ den. Then 
mother asked, “And what do you think 
Daniel did the very first thing after he 
was saved from the lions?” Without hesi- 
tation, Isabel replied, “Why, he must have 
telephoned home to his wife to tell her 
he was all right.” 


A Kansas school-teacher was drilling her 
composition class in the relative value of 
words and phrases, says an exchange. The 
phrase “horse sense’ was discussed, and 
she told one of the boys to write a sen- 
tence containing that phrase. The boy 
labored for ten minutes, and produced 
this: “My father didn’t lock the barn 
door, and he ain’t seen the horse sense.” 


Recently a woman depositor entered a 
Boston bank to make a deposit. She had 
some bills and checks to deposit, so she 
procured a deposit slip which required the 
listing of bills, specie, and checks. She 
listed her bills and checks in their re- 
spective places, but was somewhat 


After a few moments’ thought she wrote 
after the word specie “Female” and 


turned in her deposit—Forbes Magazine. ' 
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doubt as to what to list under specie. ! 
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BEQUESTS NEEDED 
Before we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 
Fund held for us by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as Trustee must be largely increased by be- 
quests. Remember the ministers’ pension when 
you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


A 7 H 120 BOYLSTON ST. 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies * “tostas 
225 Fifth Ave., N.Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; Syra- 
cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas City; 
Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles; Toronto. Manual 


free. 
All makes slightly used machines 


TYPEWRITERS. $20 up. Easy monthly pay- 


ments. Five days’ free trial in your home. Express pre- 
paid. Guaranteed two years. Write today for price list C. 
PAYNE COMPANY 
Dept. C. R., Rosedale Station, Kansas City, KANSAS 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


STYLE - 


SERVICE 
SATISFACTION 


MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ISLES OF SHOALS REUNION 


Date Saturday, December 1, 1923. 

Time 3 o’clock to 10 o’clock. 

Place Afternoon, 5 Joy St., Boston. 

Dinner and Evening, 3 Joy St., Boston. 

All Shoalers, past, present and future. 

Send check for the dinner ($1.25 each) 

on or before November 26, 1923, to 
MISS MALLIE J. FLOYD 

56 Magnolia Street, Dorchester, Mass. 

Enclose stamped envelopeif tickets are 

to be returned by mail. 


Who 
How 


The Unitarian Church Invites You to Come to 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


“The City Beautiful” 


The center of the best of Florida, the 
heart of the Orange Country; ideal cli- 
mate; cosmopolitan population; forty 
miles brick pavements; splendid water 
supply; city-owned utilities; beautiful 
homes with the charm of old New Eng- 


land; modern apartments and _ hotels; 
many sparkling lakes; a wonderful li- 


brary; exceptionally good -schools;. a 
church you will enjoy attending; The 
Unitarian Church situated on beautiful 
‘Lake Eola, amidst the beautiful oaks, 
palms and ever-blooming flowers of Eola 
Park. 


For Further Information Address 


LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Box 1379, Orlando, Florida 


Educational 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secre (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses, 

Other College Grade Courses open in September 
18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
D.D., will preach November 25. 


DORCHESTER FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rey. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 a.m. All are cordially welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minis- 
ter, Rey, Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D., will 
preach November 25. Church services at 11 a.m. 
Disciples School, 9:45 a.m. Kindergarten, 11 
A.M. : 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Sunday morn- 
ing at 10 o’clock, All Souls School of Reli- 
gious Education; at 11 o’clock, church service. 
On Sunday, November 25, Prof. Kirsopp Lake 
of Harvard University will preach. On Thurs- 
day, November 29, a Thanksgiving service will 
be held at 11 o’clock. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles EH. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-School * 
at 10.15 a.m. Morning Service, 11 a.m. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all 


services. All are welcome. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), cor- 
ner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. (All 
Beacon Street cars in subway pass the church.) 
Rey. Eugene Rodman Shippen, minister. Rev, 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
9.45 a.m., Church School. Waitstill H. Sharp, 
superintendent. 11 A.M., morning service. 
Chorus choir under Thompson Stone. 5.30 
P.M., Emerson Guild. A cordial invitation to all. 


KING'S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Harold BH. B. Speight, min- 
ister. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D.,’ minister 
emeritus. Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Morning 
Prayer with sermon by Rev. Richard Roberts, 
American Presbyterian Church, Montreal, 
Canada, November 25, 11 a.m. Daily services 
at 12.15 p.m. except Saturdays. Vesper services 
Wednesdays at 5 P.M. 
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